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OBSERVATIONS ON MUSIC. 
[Concluded.] 


To elucidate further, the influencevof music on the early stages 
of society, and to show that the foundation of such a belief is not 
imaginary, it will be sufficient to introduce a single instance from 
ancient history. ‘The Arcadians, among all the Greeks, were 
most renowned for their virtue. So much so that the name Ar- 
cadia is proverbial to this day. For if any one would represent 
a country as enjoying a high degree of rural happiness, the inha- 
bitants living a shepherd’s life, and practising the virtues which 
are tou be expected in such a condition, in short such a state as 
the pastoral poets describe, he would call the country an Arcadia. 
Yet notwithstanding its general character, there was a particular 
city in Arcadia, called Cineetha, the inhabitants of which were 
most rp wate ny and savage. So detestable were they in the 
eyes of the other Greeks, that when on some occasion, they sent 
a deputation to the different cities, the delegates were treated 
with the greatest contempt and disdain. Some cities they were 
not suffered to enter; from others they were immediately ordered 
to depart; in others, processions were made to cleanse the city 
after their departure. And when Cinetha was taken and plun- 
dered, and many of the inhabitants slaughtered, this calamity ex- 
cited no commisseration, being considered a just retribution from 
Heaven, for their own violence, want of faith, and general depra- 
vity. Polybius, a profound philosopher as well as an admirable 
historian, accounts for this striking contrast between the inhabi- 
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tants of Cineetha, and the other Arcadians, by ascribing it alto- 
= to the difference of their institutions in relation to music ; 
or in Arcadia more attention was paid to the cultivation of mu- 
sic, than in the rest of Greece. It was an essential part of their 
education, indeed of their religion; since from their early youth 
the Arcadians were enjoined to learn hymns to the gods, odes in 
praise of their heroes, and songs containing various moral pre- 
cepts. To be unacquainted with music, among them, was highly 
disgraceful. The consequence of these institutions, was, that 
throughout all Greece, the Arcadians were most celebrated for 
piety to the gods, hospitality to strangers, social virtue and a 
generous love of independence. The inhabitants of Cinzetha, on 
the other hand, abandoned all the institutions of their ancestors 
in this respect. ‘Their manners consequently remained savage 
and uncivilized. They displayed few or none of the virtues which 
adorn society, but cruelty, perfidy and cutrage flourished among 
them, and they were generally detested, as the only barbarians 
in all Greece. | 
It will readily be concluded, that there is no intention of ex- 
tending these remarks to the present condition of society among 
enlightened nations. Since among them, civilization has long 
since advanced beyond that stage where it might be assisted by 
cultivating music, rather than the other fine arts; and no parti- 
cular excellence in refinement or virtue is acknowledged to pre- 
vail among the Germans and Italians, who have carried the com- 
position and performance of music, to greater perfection than 
other nations. In this respect, music is on the same footing as 
the other ornamental arts, and must depend for the estimation in 
which it is held, upon the delight which it affords at the time, 
rather than upon any peculiar collateral advantage, which it might 
be imagined would arise from it to society. Yet many induce- 
ments remain for the cultivation of this art. It is a most agree- 
able accomplishment, and enables a proficient not only to gratify 
himself, but to regale his friends with a refined entertainment. 
It furnishes an elegant relaxation from the fatigue of business. 
It is an innocent gratification even in old age, for though the 
wer of executing fails, and the delight taken in musical enter- 
tainments is diminished, yet while the sense of hearing remains, 
a taste for music, it is said, seldom wholly ceases. Though it has 
been compelled into the service of the detestable science of human 
destruction, it is properly one of the arts of peace, and flourishes 
most in a state of tranquillity and repose. It affords an asylum 
from vexation and disappointment, as it prevents the mind from 
dwelling on evils that are remediless, and may be considered as 
one of the most proper ways of expressing devotion and grati- 
tude, as well as tranquillity and perfect happiness. The most 
sublime of the English poets has represented the fallen angels as 
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deriving some consolation for even their sad reverse of condition, 
in the strains which they sung or played on their different musi- 
cal instruments. And there is reason to believe, from a far 
higher authority, that hereafter, the redeemed people and chris- 
tian martyrs with their harps, shall sing their deliverance from the 
ee wate and vexations of this world, and their transition 

rom misery to a happy immortality. 

When these various motives are considered, it is not surpri- 
sing that so much attention has been bestowed upon music, amon 
all nations, the ignorant and unimproved, as well as the civilize 
and enlightened. A savage, it is true, from the rudeness of his 
sensations, and because he has no conception of greater perfec- 
tion, is contented with the simplest instruments of sound; while 
from the satiety and fastidiousness which arise from frequently 
witnessin et Mem of art, nothing short of the finest instruments 
and the Lighsst excellence, both in composition and execution, 
will satisfy a musical connoisseur. Yet this only demonstrates 
that the foundation of music, in the agreeableness of certain 
sounds, is laid by nature; but the superstructure, in the analysis, 
succession, and combination of them, is derived from the results 
of experiment and the improvements of art. Yet the distance of 
these extremes is so great, that unless the progress of music, 
through the intermediate steps, is kept in view, the relation and 
connexion between them will hardly be perceived. A concert 
performed by the ablest musicians, would probably afford no 
greater delight to a savage, than they would take in hearing his 
wooden drum. 

The gradual progress of the taste in this particular, may be 
seen in children. These little barbarians, (such they always are 
to musicians,) at first are pleased with sounds, which are simply 
noisy, without melody or harmony. Next, they are delighted 
with a march played with drum and fife. Then they are grati- 
fied with the cheerful song or merry dance; and afterwards, the 
begin to discriminate more nicely, and make proficiency accord- 
ing to their natural sensibility and the opportunities afforded 
them. ‘The progress of musical taste in a people, is altogether 
similar; and as a child’s taste keeps pace with the development 
of his understanding, so a taste for music, as well as for the other 
fine arts, keeps pace with, and serves to mark the advance of so- 
ciety in civilization and improvement. Yet in music, there is 
probably a certain degree of refinement in the principles, to over- 
step which, will lead to a corruption of taste, more to be dreaded 
than any retrogression. ‘Thus, as subdivisions of a tone beyond 
the enharmonic or quarter tones, cannot well be discriminated by 
the ear, to introduce them would produce an effect similar to per- 
forming on an instrument out of tune. Or if the harmony should 
be too complicated, particularly in the base, the effect would be 
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mere confusion. In modulation, a desire of novelty sometimes 
produces effects so capricious, eccentric, and fantastical, as no- 
thing but ignorance could excuse, and nothing but a belief that it 
is science, could render supportable. But the most common error 
of modern music, is the sacrifice of expression and effect, to ex- 
hibit a brilliant style of execution. For the subject, in many 
instances, can hardly be discerned through a cloud of embellish- 
ments and graces, and is sometimes wholly lost amid an endless 
series of flourishes and variations. From such a surfeit, the taste 
naturally recurs to striking melodies and unadorned accompani- 
ments. There are some reasons for believing that music has al- 
ready passed this stage of refinement in Europe—lIt certainly 
arrived at it, long since. As early as the time of Corelli and 
Scarlatti, all the finest effects of which harmony is capable, were 
well known. And a perfection in every style of composition, 
hardly to be surpassed, has been attained by the composers for- 
merly enumerated. New styles of composition may ‘ndeed arise 
hereafter, but novelty is no proof of + we excellence. The 
fashions change in every thing, but eventually return in a circle. 
Improvements however, without doubt, will be made in the various 
musical instruments, though centuries will probably elapse before 
new ones will be invented, superior to the violin, organ, piano 
forte, and some others. If a corruption of musical taste should 
take place, it is some consolation to know, that there is one un- 
alterable principle, a recurrence to which will effect a restoration. 
It should be remembered, that music, like painting, is an imitative 
art. By imitating to the ear, the expression of the softer passions 
and emotions, it excites similar affections in the hearers. And 
sounds, however agreeable singly, which neither express nor excite 
any emotion, do not deserve the name of music ; t ey are merely 
noisE. And therefore the jingle of a string of bells is not music, 
though each bell may have an agreeable tone, because the soind 

roduced by them is neither an imitation of dny emotion, nor cal- 
culated in the smallest degree to excite one. 

Expression, therefore, in music, is every thing; and musical 
composition, however well it may be adapted to display the power 
of the singer’s voice, or the rapidity of the pentane’ hand, 
though it may transgress no law of harmony or modulation, if it 
expresses no sentiment and excites no emotion, is altogether 
worthless, except as a lesson or exercise. There is no one who 
frequently hears concertos, chorusses and public performances of 
music in general, but must agree that mes of it 1s liable to this 
objection. 

Whatever the state of rorercN music may be, and whether it 
has arrived at the standard of excellence before alluded to, or not, 
it seems certain that the composition, as well as the performance 
of music, is far below it in this country. For it is presumed, that 
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a single composer could not be found among our own countrymen, 
whose compositions would be entitled to even a third rank, when 
compared with German or Italian music. The same remark ap- 
P ies to the style of execution. Some second rate performers on 
ceyed instruments may indeed be found, but on the violin there 
are but few who would be rated so high. It is applicable also to 
the vocal performance; for though there are many voices of un- 
common sweetness, particularly among our fair countrywomen, and 
though they sing movements in slow or moderate time, with an ex- 
pression and an effect which it would be very difficult to improve, 
yet it must be acknowledged, that they would not appear to ad- 
vantage as singers, in attempting rapid divisions, for want of that 
regular instruction, and that severe course of practice, which is 
adopted in Italy, and which is necessary to enable singers to per- 
form rapid divisions with ease and grace, or even correct intona- 
tion. For ease and grace in singing, which seem so unstudied as 
to appear the gifts of nature, can seldom be obtained without great 
diiliculty, and even then, must be sought for with long perseve- 
rance and unwearied assiduity. To a defective style of execu- 
tion, particularly of sacred music, should be ascribed the continual 
aaah which many persons make after new music. The old pieces, 
though acknowledged to be unexceptionable as compositions, from 
some undefined reason, are found to be unsatisfactory. It is not, 
however, because the taste has become so very much improved, that 
it cannot be satisfied without superior music, for the fault is not in 
the composition, but in the performance. The search therefore, is 
fruitless, since a combination of notes has not yet been found, and 
probably never will be, which will produce a good effect, when per- 
formed in a heavy, inaccurate manner; and when the style of exe- 
cution is improved, the music in effect, at least, will have all the 
charm of novelty. And perhaps it is to be attributed to having 
heard only very inferior performers, that many persons, deficient 
neither in sensibility nor a taste for the other fine arts, frankly 
acknowledge that they have no taste for music; as a person who 
had never seen any better specimens of painting than such as 
adorn a sign-post, might fairly profess to have no taste for painting. 
It is therefore a source of great satisfaction to all lovers of good 
music, to see societies forming in various parts of the country, for 
the general improvement of musical taste The efforts of these 
associations have already produced happy effects, and the progress, 
during the last few years, has been very flattering. It will be re- 
collected that many of the collections of sacred music, formerly 
published in this country, were filled with the compositions of 
ersons quite incompetent to the task, where every thing tolera- 
Ble was imitated or garbled from the composition of others, and 
every thing original, was feeble and vapid ; where wretched fugues, 
insipid modulations, false resolutions, and incompatible accompa- 
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niments, formed a chaos, without a gleam of genius or taste to en- 
lighten it. ‘These lamentable productions are gradually dropping 
into oblivion, and making room for selections of standard pieces, 
whose merit has been Eon known, and which it is presumed, 
will be admired as long as any correct taste remains. In addi- 
tion to this, a knowledge of the true grounds of music, and an 
improved style of execution, both of vocal and instrumental music, 
is beginning to spread itself over the country. Yet a laudabie zeal 
for improvement should be carefully distinguished from a love of 
novelty. In some of the late collections, it is seen with regret, 
that slow movements composed for instruments, have occasionally 
been borrowed from the works of eminent masters and converted 
into psalm tunes. This has been attempted in Europe, but it was 
generally found, that those slow melodies, which had an admi- 
rable effect as instrumental music, when set for the voice, were 
too light and unsubstantial for sacred music. There is another ob- 
jection to this practice, that there is usually a necessity of curtail- 
ing some of the bars, or of adding others, to adapt the music to the 
metre, and of altering the basses and accompaniments, to accom- 
modate the vocal performers; and-in this way the uniformity of 
the style is destroyed, and the composition is either mutilated or 
deformed. A more objectionable practice, is that of adapting 
fashionable songs and airs to be sung as psalmody. ‘The proper 
object of sacred music in public religious exercises, is to assist de- 
votion. This advantage will hardly be obtained by setting the 
words of the inspired psalmist to popluar songs, which will be apt 
to distract the attention of the hearers, by suggesting the frivolous 
words with which he has usually heard those airs sung in private 
circles. Besides, it seems inconsistent with propriety, to use in 
public worship, for the expression of our humility and devotion, 
strains which have already been appropriated to the melodious 
languishment of Corydon or Daphnis. 

et to establish the musical character of our countrymen, in 
the mind of any foreigner who should entertain doubts on the 
subject, it would be sufficient for him to read the profound trea- 
tise of Professor Fisher, on the proper temperament of keyed in- 
struments, which in England is commended as one of the best 
that has been written on this difficult and much controverted 
subject; or to listen to the claviole, invented by Mr. Hawkins, of 
Philadelphia, or the beautiful keyed harp, lately exhibited at 
Washington, the invention of the ingenious Mr. Hiskey, of Balti- 
more. 

To enter more largely on this subject at present, is impractica- 
ble. ‘The considerations are too numerous and various to be dis- 
cussed according to their importance; to mention them briefly, is 
to slight them, and after all, much must necessarily be left im- 
perfect for want of time, it may be as well to close abruptly. 
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_ You will accept my thanks for your indulgent attention ; and as 
in painting, we have had a West, a Stuart, and an Alston; in elo- 
quence, a Dexter, a Pinckney, a Wirt, a Webster, and others 
whom I would name if I did not see them present, let us indulge 
a hope, that by the influence and exertions of the musical socie- 
ties established in various parts of the country, American genius, 
properly directed and instructed, will at length produce a Mo- 
zart, a Haydn, or a Handel. 
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Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli. 
Juvena. Sart. 1. 


Tur following memoranda are taken from Col. McLane’s 
Journal, or from certain details given by him in a hasty man- 
ner: 


“In the campaign of 1777, the brave and generous Marquis de 
Lafayette, a youth of uncommon spirit, from France, joined Gen. 
Washington at Brandywine battle. In the campaign of the win- 
ter 1778, Baron Steuben, an experienced soldier of Prussia, join- 
ed Gen. Washington at Valley Forge. He was a great acquisi- 
tion. 

“Gen. Washington assembled his recruits from the different 
states, raised on short enlistments, none exceeding one year, at 
New-York, in July, 1776; and in Jersey, after Gen. Howe eva- 
cuated Boston, cantoned them near Elizabethtown and Amboy, 
enrolled on paper, including militia, between 20 and 30,000—ra- 
tions issued to the militia as well as to the continentals thus distin- 
aceon badly armed and worse clothed. Ten thousand, called 

ying camp, turned out for four months; they came to camp when 
they pleased, and out when they pleased—a ragged set; their 
time expired in December, 1776. In July, Congress passed the 
rubicon, by declaring the thirteen provincial governments Inde- 

endent States. In July and August, Gen. Howe entered the 

Varrows with a tremendous fleet, men-of-war, and transports— 
landed on Staten Island 20,000 men; the people submitted. On 
the 20th, 18,000 crossed over to Long Island, encamped at Graves- 
end, well armed and well found—the people received them kindly. 
Gen. Washington was fortifying at Brookl yn. On the 22d, Gen. 
Howe moved to the high grounds near Flatbush, where the Ame- 
ricans were encamped, commanded by Gen. Sullivan. The two 
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armies skirmished for a few days with the Hessians in the bush. 
On the 27th August, Gen. Howe advanced on Gen. Washington’s 
handful of militia and recruits, with at least 15,000 veterans— 
our army outflanked them, killed, wounded and made prisoners 
of between two and three thousand, among whom were several 

nerals, colonels, majors, captains and lieutenants. Gen. Wash- 
ington crossed the river from New York, and reinforced Gen. 
Sullivan, who commanded his advance—kept Gen. Howe amused 
until the 29th; then, under cover of a fog, retired to New York, 
with no other loss than that of the 27th. Washington fought Gen. 
Howe, with his raw troops, until December, the month in which 
the time of his men expired; then he retreated to Delaware with 
his hospital, and a few militia and recruits. Gen. Howe followed 
Washington—lost all his camp equipage, tents, &c., but got his 
hospital over the Delaware. On the 8th December, Gen. Howe 
overran Jersey, and issued his proclamation. The people submit- 
ted, and took protection from him. The British spread them- 
selves from Amboy to Burlington, making Deneniek their head 

uarters, continuing the Hessians in Trenton, Croswick and Bur- 
lington. Washington built fires in the woods on the Pennsylva- 
nia side of the Delaware, and in a few days he was joined by a 
few militia from Philadelphia, and prevailed on a few New Eng- 
land regiments, whose time would expire on the last day of De- 
cember, to remain with him, until the troops, expected > am Vir- 
ginia, should arrive. On the 25th December, the Hessians took 
a Christmas drink ; and on the morning of the 26th, Washington 
paid them a visit, and broke them up; he brought off nine hun- 
dred prisoners. Gen. Howe concentrated his army, then more 
than 12,000 strong, at Princeton and Brunswick. On the Ist 
January, 1777, Washington determined to cross the Delaware, 
and attack Gen. Howe at Princeton. On the 2d, Howe advan- 
ced on Washington, near Maidenhead. Washington had about 
3000 men of all armies—had to retreat to Trenton, and there 
made a stand. Gen. Howe halted at Trenton, expecting to break- 
fast on Washington’s army, on the $d,—but Washington turned 
Howe’s left, in the night, marched twenty two miles, and attack- 
ed Howe’s position at Princeton and carried it, before Howe 
could get up, in the morning of the 3d of January, 1777. Gen. 
Washington then took the Pluckemin road, and encamped in the 
woods fear Morristown, next day, and harrassed Gen. Howe all 
winter. Thus Washington out-generaled Howe the second time 
since the 27th August, 1776. Howe took to the shipping in 
June, and proceeded with all the army he could spare, to the 
Chesapeake, and landed in August, at Turkey Point. 

“Gen. Washington assembled the militia and his new raised 
army, not amounting to more than 12,000 men of all arms, and 
met Gen. Howe on the Brandywine banks, on the 11th Septem- 
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ber, 1777, fought his 15,000 veterans all day, and retired to Ches- 
ter in the night, and the next day entered Philadelphia, to consult 
with Congress, what was to be done under the existing circum- 
stances. At Brandywine, the noble youth, Lafayette, Gnesieuen 
enced in war, but full of zeal,) volunteered with Washington, to 
die or conquer. Here he bled freely, but kept the field. He 
supported Washington with his influence in France and his for- 
tune, till he had the pleasure of witnessing the proud Britons gi- 
ving up the contest, in 1783. And it may be said of this noble 
youth, that he risked his life, and sacrificed his patrimony, and 
standing, with the nobles of his country, to save a state, and es- 
tablish the independence of America. 

“Gen. Howe entered Philadelphia, in September, and encam 
ed his army near Germantown. On the 4th October, Gen. Wash- 
ington attacked Howe’s advance post, drove them several miles— 
considerable loss in both armies. Washington had to. retreat to 
Perkioming, a distance of sixteen miles. Gen. Howe did not fol- 
low farther than Chesnut Hill—he had fortified the city of Phila- 
delphia, and turned his attention to the reduction of Fort Mifflin, 
and succeeded. The Americans evacuated the fort, and Wash- 
ington fortified his encampment near White Marsh. Gen. Howe, 
in the night of the 5th December, 1777, moved out of his works, 
to surprise Washington’s camp, but failed—after skirmishing with 
Washington a few days, he returned to winter-quarters. Gen. 
Washington moved to Valley Forge, cut down the woods and 
built huts, and waited the movements of Gen. Howe; who in the 
month of June, crossed into Jersey, and took up his line of march 
for Sandy Hook. On the 18th June, 1778, Washington followed, 
Howe, and attacked him at Monmouth, on Sunday, the 28th; 
June, and worsted him. sooty 

““McLane volunteered in Steuben’s family, in February, 178t3:in; 
May, marched to Point of Fork, a point of land made by the cons 
fluence of the Rivanah and Fluvana, the two branches of James: 
River, to protect the military stores, indispensable to the probe-; 
cution of the southern war, which had been collected in various 
parts of the upper country, previous to Cornwallis’ taking the 
command. Baron Steuben had about 500 new levies, who-had, 
marched to the borders of North Carolina, for the purpose.of, 
joining Gen. Greene, but had returned to Virginia, on finding 
Lord Cornwallis was about to enter the old dominion, to take/tlie, 
command, near Petersburg. This detachment under the baron,) 
was ordered to halt at the Point of Fork, where the militia on the 
south side of James River, was ordered to join them. Against 
this place, Col. Simco was detached with 500 horse and foot. At 
the same time, an expedition was also planned (commanded by 
— against Charlottesville, where the general assembly had 
<a - omas Jefferson, governor. e governor and as- 
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sembly made a good retreat, under existing circumstances. So 
rapid were the movements of Tarlton, at the head of 250 horse 
and infantry mounted, that a mere accident prevented his enter- 
ing the town before any notice of his approach was given. The 
assembly met afterwards, at Staunton, on the western side of the 
Blue Ridge. After destroying the stores at Charlottesville, Tarl- 
ton proceeded down the Rivanah, to the Point of Fork. 

‘Intelligence of Simco’s and Tarlton’s movements reached Steu- 
ben, but very inaccurately as to the enemy’s numbers. ‘The baron 
prudently employed his command in removing the stores from 
the Point of Fork to the southern side of Fluvana, secured the 
boats, and retired in the night, and marched thirty miles, which 
saved his militia and recruits, but lost those stores he could not 
~“ off. 

*To secure his junction with Wayne, and to keep open his com- 
munication towards the north, Lafayette found it necessary to 
cross the Rapadon. The waters of this river were raised by the 
heavy rains which fell about that time, so as to render its passage 
extremely difficult to the enemy. These movements of the two 
armies, had thrown Cornwallis completely between Lafayette and 
the military stores which had been transported from Richmond, 
up James River, and disposed of in different places, but princi- 
pally at Albemarle old court house, high up the Fluvana, on the 
south side of that river. 

**To avail himself of this position, Lord Cornwallis turned to the 
south, and recrossing the Pamonkey, directed his march up James 
River, toward Albemarle old court house. Lafayette had now 
éffected a junction with the Pennsylvania line, consisting of 800 
men. ‘Emboldened by this reinforcement, he recrossed the Rapa- 
don, and advanced with so much celerity towards the British 
wemy, that he an ae within a few miles of them, when they 
were yet upwards of a day’s march from their point of destina- 
tion’ Lerd Cornwallis still possessed a decided superiority, and 
ae+e was ‘confident that the object of the American general must 
necessarily be to protect the magazines on the Fluvana, he en- 
camped at Elk Island, and advanced his light troops to a position 
éonimanding the road, by which it was supposed that the Ameri- 
éans must necessarily pass. 
viRrom this disposition of his force, he promised the advantage 
of ‘obliging his enemy either to risk a general action, or to expose 
his left flank to ruin. 

“Lafayette however, discovered and opened in the night, a road 


which: was near, but had lone been disused; and the next morn-. 


ing, when ‘the British general expected to seize his prey, he had 
the mortification to perceive that the American army had crossed 
the Rivanah, and taken a strong position behind Michunk Creek. 
This position; which in a great measure, commanded the route 
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leading from the camp of his lordship, to Albemarle old court 
house, could not be attacked but with disadvantage. At this 
place too, a strong reinforcement of mountain militia was recei- 
ved. Apprehending the force opposed to him, to be greater than 
it was in reality, Lord Cornwallis abandoned the object which he 
had pursued, and retired, first to Richmond, and afterwards to 
Williamsburg It is not improbable that, on perceiving the diffi- 
culties to be encountered near the mountains, where a victory 
might be attended with no decisive consequences, he chose to 
transfer the war to the lower country, the face of which, was 
more favorable to his views of plundering the wealthy Virginians. 
The marquis followed with caution, on the 18th June, and while 
in the neighborhood of Richmond, he was reinforced by Baron 
Steuben, with about 500 new levies. As the British army retrea- 
ted to Williamsburg, Lafayette, who sought a partial, though he 
avoided a general engagement, kept his main body at a distance, 
while his light parties pressed on their rear, which was covered 
by a strong corps, commanded by Col. Simco. 

That officer was overtaken by Col. Butler, and roughly han- 
died, about six miles from Williamsburg. After this skirmish, 
the marquis encamped about twenty miles above Williamsburg, 
in a secure position, near James River, interposing the Chicka- 
homina between him and his lordship. In the bold and rapid 
course taken by his lordship through the lower and central parts 
of Virginia, much private, as well as public property, was des- 
troyed—the tobacco, especially, committed to the 8 abreg that 
could not be shipped on account of his lordship; which course 
led to his lordship’s capture. It became evident to Steuben and 
Lafayette, that Washington was now in a fair way to Burgoyne 
his lordship, near the Chesapeake. About the 20th June, McLane 
took charge of a floating party of observation, consisting of boats 
and volunteers of Virginia. He embarrassed the enemy, particu- 
larly on the south side of James River, intercepted their spies, 
and gained the earliest intelligence of Cornwallis’ movements, 
and correspondence with New York, which was carried on by 
refugee barges, &. McLane was permitted to cruise egainst the 
enemy in any way he chose, under the — of Steuben and 
Lafayette; when he would fall in with French cruisers, he could 
give the best information of the Americans and the British move- 
‘ments and position, near the Chesapeake. In the month of July, 
1781, he entered on board the ship Congress, of Philadelphia, as 
captain of marines—ran to Cape Francois—had an interview with 
Count de Grasse the day before he sailed for the Chesapeake. 
He followed in the rear of the French fleet, and off Charleston 
bar, fell in with the British sloop of war Savage, Capt. Sterlin 
boarded and captured her—got the prisoners to Philadelphia, then 
joined Gen. Washington at the siege of York. After the surren- 
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der of Cornwallis, McLane reconnoitered the British fleet off the 
eo before the admiral tacked ship and returned te New 
ork. 


[To be continued.] 


THE PILGRIMS. 


Tue characters of those resolute Englishmen who first settled 
upon the uncultivated shores of Massachusetts, the principles 
which governed them, the events connected with their history, 
both in Europe and in America, should never be forgotten. Their 
characters were composed of stern, enduring materials, of moral 
courage, of active and suffering virtue; their principles were pi- 
ety to God, love of freedom, a conscientious adherence to duty, 
and a provident and most generous regard for posterity: and 
the story of their enterprize, sacrifices and labors, serves to shew 
what may be effected by men acting under the influence of reli- 
gion, and a deep sense of their obligations to promote the moral 
ee of future generations. With these impressions, I have 

ought you would readily give place to a few hasty remarks, 
ne ing our ancestors, the first English inhabitants of New Eng- 
and. 

I am aware, that this subject has been frequently brought be- 
fore the public. But can it be too often considered? Does not 
gratitude both to God and man require us to dwell upon it? Is it 
not useful to contemplate the characters and deeds of those brave 
and holy men? Can it fail to excite and strengthen a public spirit, 
a love of civil and religious freedom, ardent feelings of benevo- 
lence and elevated sentiments of piety ? 

It is almost universally admitted, that our ancestors, the foun- 
ders of New England, were virtuous and religious men. Yet it 
is often said, by way of objection to them, that they were unrea- 
sonably strict, and in some degree chargeable with intolerance 
and bigotry. But what if we admit, that imperfection cleaved to 
their characters; that they laid undue stress upon some specula- 
tive and unimportant points, or were even intolerant in some 
cases, though in theory they were advocates for the rights of con- 
science ; there still remains so much to admire and to imitate, 
that we are fully justified in holding up their characters and prin- 
ciples as worthy of uncommon praise. 

he consequences of the enterprise, which originated in their 
rare and disinterested virtue, have been extensively beneficial. 
But these effects perhaps, will be attributed, in part at least, to 
the state of the world, and to circumstances not altogether under 
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their control: Be it so. A new world was open before them ; 
and a theatre was prepared by the God of nature for the exhibi- 
tion of their generous dispositions and noble purposes. Still the 
leaven was in them ; in their principles, in their disinterestedness, 
their unconquerable love of liberty, their resolute adherence to 
duty, and to the voice of God, speaking to them in his holy word. 

Do we realize how much we owe to these men? Do we con- 
sider how much they suffered in our behalf? Do we appreciate, 
as we ought, their respect for the rights of conscience? Their 
resolution, their perseverance, their sacrifices, their disregard of 
self, and their willingness to endure reproach, persecution, and 
the loss of all things worldly, for the cause of truth, of freedom, 
and of religion? 

These are the traits of character, for which (with all their mis- 
takes and imperfections) we are called upon to cherish a grateful 
and respectful sense of the memories of our ancestors. They op- 
posed civil and ecclesiastical tyranny, at the hazard of every 
thing personal and every thing worldly. They felt their respon- 
sibilities as rational and moral beings. They were diligent and 
faithful in seeking to learn their duty and the divine will; and 
under the guidance of a eee of piety, of conscience and of a 
sound mind, they devoted themselves to defend the cause of 
truth, with an ardor and firmness, not exceeded, if equalled, since 
the days of the apostles. 

It is almost impossible to estimate the blessings and benefits of 
their resolute efforts, too highly. It is appalling, even in imagi- 
nation, to think of the despotism, bigotry, ignorance and degra- 
dation, which would have still covered the earth, had not the 
oo Puritans, the Leyden and Plymouth Pilgrims, the Mas- 
sachusetts Company of Non-Conformists, opposed most resolutely 
the united power of the crown and the mitre, and thus exposed 
themselves fearlessly to persecution, poverty and martyrdom. 

But, blessed be God, “the darkness is past, and the true light 
begins to shine.” Luther and Calvin began the glorious work of 
religious reformation, which shed a cheering light upon the cause 
of civil liberty. ‘The former cannot exist without the latter.” 
The Puritans, says the royal historian Hume, kept alive the spark 
of political freedom, in the days of the Charleses and of James II. 
But they stopped far short of perfection. They, indegd, resolved 
to see with their own eyes, and not to trust to the limited and 
cloudy vision of their predecessors; and yet, they would have 
had all others see only as they saw. Not so the celebrated, the 
prophetic Robinson. He perceived that “more light was to break 
forth from the word of God.” He believed that “the kingdom of 
God was progressive ;” and with a truly christian and liberal 
spirit, he exhorted his people “to examine and think for them- 
selves; and to follow him only in so far as he had followed Christ 
and his gospel.” 
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This is the spirit which is to regenerate and improve the world. 
It recognises “the march of mind;” it encourages inquiry; it 
— for constant progression in the cause of moral truth and 

uman happiness. It is with these impressions and under these 
convictions, that I am led to anticipate the vast benefits flowing 
from the principles and efforts of our pious forefathers. The most, 
happ aa the most extensive results are evidently to follow from 
the diffusion of such a spirit, and from an imitation of the noble 
example of the Puritans. 

At the present day, indeed, and especially in our favored coun- 
try, we need not fear persecution, or chains, or tortures. But are 
we not accessible to the ignoble and debasing influence of low 
ambition, of ease, and wealth, of a love of popularity, which may 
deter us from the exercise of that independent spirit, which our 
fathers exhibited ; to do and suffer ourselves for the great good of 

terity and of mankind? ‘Nothing important,” says the elder 

r. Adams, ‘‘is to be achieved, but by great efforts and perseve- 
rance, but by disinterested and ardent patriotism.” 

The praises of Carver, Robinson, Bradford, Winslow, Standish, 
Brewster, Endicot, Winthrop, Phillips, Saltonstall, and others, 
have been often and justly recited. But there was a Shirley, an 
Andrews, a Beauchamp, and a Hatherly, (most of whom, never 
came to America,) without whose generous co-operation and sup- 
port, the feeble band of the Pilgrims would have been broken in 
pieces, and scattered to the four winds of heaven. 

Sons of the Pilgrims, go on in the glorious career which they 
commenced, under so many obstacles and discouragements. 
They have trodden the path to immortality. Let us build upon 
their foundation. Let us cherish the interests of learning and of 
religion, the cause of free inquiry and of civil liberty; and 
strengthen and improve the institutions, which they established. 
Let us imitate their virtues, imbibe their noble spirit of inde- 
mpeg and their pre-eminent love of truth; and thus contri- 

ute our humble part to the improvement and happiness of our 
race. ALPHA. 


THE NATURAL RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 


Nearty six thousand years have passed, since the Great Crea- 
tor of the universe, crowned his labors by giving being to the 
most noble and intelligent of all his creatures—immortal man. 
Male and female, created he them; but declared them of one 
bone—one flesh—one mind. To them he directed his divine com- 
mands—and gave them rule over all that he had made. Their 
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wisdom—their intelligence—their sovereignty was equal. God 
blessed them both, and gave them united dominion over the earth 
and the sea; and bade them to continue as he had created them, 
in love and harmony. He looked upon all that he had made; and 
beholding it was good, he rested from his labors. 

But it seems that man soon became wiser than his Maker, and 
discovered that the Almighty was mistaken, or had made a mis- 
take, and that all the mind, or at least the greatest part of it, had 
been bestowed upon himself, and that woman had received only a 
poor pittance, the mere leavings, and scrapings that could be ga- 
thered after his own wise brain was furnished. At what precise 
=— this important secret was found out by man—or what first 
ed to the discovery—whether the more exquisite personal beauty 
of woman, put him upon thinking—whether his own innate desire 
of absolute rule—or what first oe him to arrogate to him- 
self the superiority of intellect over his fair companion,—remains 
to the researches of the curious to determine; and to the curious 
it must be an interesting subject of inquiry; and one which, I 
trust, will not be overlooked in this age of investigation, and pro- 
found research; for surely it is as desirable to learn wherein the 
brain of Adam was different from that of his wife, as it is to know 
that the jaw bone of a mammoth was different from that of an ele- 
plant; and antiquarian naturalists would do well to bestow some 
of their invaluable labor, more invaluable time, and twenty times 
invaluable thoughts, upon so important a subject. Nothing would 
afford me greater satisfaction than to be able to tell my fair sisters 
the very day and hour when it was first proved to woman that she 
was a eas. But this is not in my power. It does not appear, 
however, that it was proved while man remained innocent; since 
it would argue ill of his wisdom to submit to, and follow the ad- 
vice of his inferior, in so important an affair as the loss of para- 
dise. It is possible—(though every thing must rest in conjecture, 
till the question is finally settled)—it is possible there might exist 
some slight apprehension, after the apple-eating business, of Eve’s 
influence; and to check this influence it was requisite to persuade 
both her and himself, that she was a very beautiful fool, compared 
to his own rougher person, and stronger mind ; for it is univer- 
sally admitted on all sides, that nothing but the acknowledgment 
of her superior beauty, could, in any age whatever, have induced 
woman even seemingly, to acquiesce in the mental superiority ar- 
rogated by man; who, to reconcile her to his sovereignty, insinu- 
ated that it would have been unjust in the Almighty te have given 
her such powerful personal charms, without balancing the aes 
by a double portion of understanding to him. 

This is the way many people pretend the business was first set- 
tled between the two parties. But, however this may be, or what- 
ever the original cause of the arbitrary distinction between the 
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masculine and feminine mind, it seems to have been very early 
established, and to have been acted upon through every age, and 
in every state of society, whether civilized or savage, up to the 
present century ; and to make that real, which was at first only 
assumed, when the arts began to be invented, and learning to ap- 

ar, woman was carefully excluded from all participation in the 
am of either. She was not permitted to enjoy a single ray 
of the light of science, nor to feel the genial influence of its invi- 
gorating beams; but was immersed within the prison gates of ig- 
_ Rorance and superstition, and every avenue to escape guarded 
with Turkish vigilance, Pagan superstition, and Popish bigotry. 
And this system of female exclusion prevailed in all countries, 
up to so late a period, that the immortal Milton, himself the in- 
tellectual sun that enlightened the whole literary hemisphere, re- 
fused to let his own daughters be taught to write. 

In the dark ages, when learning had become extinct, and the 
land involved in Pagan gloom and Pagan ignorance, when each 
groped his untracked way by the dim light of his own untutored 
understanding, what superiority was then seen in the mind of 
man over that of woman? In what shone the brightness of his 

nius more brilliant than hers? In what does the uninstructed 
en. of whatever clime, discover a more powerful mind, than 
his obedient, unpretending queen? Or if woman ever were really 
inferior to her lord and master, where was the danger of allowing 
her to enjoy the same advantages of education with himself; an 
equal participation in all the means of improving her mental pow- 
ers? Ff these powers of mind were inferior, she could not equal, 
much less excel him, with every external advantage to aid her. 
If nature has made a difference, that difference must appear still. 
It could not be apprehended that that knowledge which makes 
man so much better, should make her worse. It could not be ap- 

rehended that she should spoil a pudding, merely from knowing 
ew to read a receipt for one; or that the art of cookery must 
decline by means of one woman’s being able to write off a receipt 
for another. Besides, how many an erudite treatise upon this ex- 
alted science must have been lost to the world, had woman never 
burst her bonds, nor learned to read. Man, even in the exalted 
pre-eminence of his superior understanding, must then have laid 
aside the pen of inspiration, to take up the frying pan; or his 
palate must have suffered the martyrdom of swallowing a dinner, 
that had not enjoyed the scientific blessing of Mrs. Glass. And 
what department of literature would be more missed, at the pre- 
sent day, than that which relates to cookery? Or who more 
anxious to promote it, than the learned archbishops, bishops, and 
other good, fat, literatis? Or what would Peter Morris, M. D., 
or W. Blackwood, A‘. .D., have found to fill their interesting 
literary pages, had not eating and drinking been admitted into 
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the catalogue of fine arts, and allowed a distinguished place in 
the annals of polite literature and fashionable belles lettres? 
Man must have been either blind, or abstinent, not to have per- 
ceived the improvement that would be made in a dish of cow’s 
heels, by woman’s being taught to read, though he could not dis- 
cover how it should improve her own mind; and this makes it 
appear the more strange, that he so long feared to let her learn. 

hat must be monstrous cowardice indeed, which fears an infe- 
rior being, even against its own interest. 

But did man gain that sovereignty by the degradation of his fair 
companion—his equal and his pe coe fs Bes he anticipated, when 
he assumed the superiority, or when he actually created it, by de- 
priving her of the means of mental improvement? The love of 
power is a passion no less ardent in the weak than in the strong; 
and when she saw herself defrauded of those rights, and denied 
that native equality which God had bestowed upon her, she natu- 
rally bent her views to the securing of her own influence, unper- 
ceived and unsuspected by her oppressor ; and while she appeared 
to acquiesce in his arrogated or created superiority of intellect, 
and submitted to be thought beautiful and silly, she only studied 
how she should, with these, outwit wisdom and knowledge; and 
with no other weapons than beauty and cunning, she has managed 
to support no very unequal warfare, from the time of her early de- 
gradation, up to the present period of returning equality. ‘These 
have been not only her weapons, but her shield and defence. 
Wisdom and strength were assumed by man—he comes openly 
to the field, with his banners displayed, and demands the rule. 
She approaches under covert—fights under a flag of truce, and 
conquers by eae And woman has conquered—has divided 
the power—has ruled, and reigned over man, ten times more ef- 
fectually and efficiently, than if she had been educated upon a 
footing of equality, and taught and treated as his equal. But her 
sway has now been a p Moan, nm and disgrace to both. She has 
gained and supported it by art, cunning, fraud, and deceit; her 
mind has become really debased, low, and weak. In proportion 
as man has improved by science, arts, and literature, she has de- 
teriorated by the practice of low cunning and subtilty; and it 
cannot be denied, that at no very remote period, the mind of man 
was =m superior to that of woman. But that this distinction was 
artificial, and not natural, there have always been instances of 
female intelligence and female merit to prove. There has always 
been, in all ages, a Sappho and an Anna Comenna, to redeem the 
stigma of native inferiority. And what stronger argument needs 
there to show their equal capacities, than to behold, even in times 
of mortified exclusion and oppression of the female mind, some 
few, who, struggling through every discouragement which pride, 
injustice, vanity, or prejudice can contrive, force their way to 
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literary distinction, and obtain the laurel, in spite of all the efforts 
to prevent them ; and that claim the unwilling suffrages of men, 
who grudge to give what they dare not withhold ; some few, who, 
like Prometheus, have stolen a spark of celestial fire, and anima- 
ted their own frame of clay? What praise is not due to worth 
like this ; worth which fashion, envy, malice, cannot crush, nor 
pride, ignorance or contempt, subdue; talents which cannot be 
obscured—but which shine even amidst the greatest Cimmerian 
darkness that at any time eveloped the female mind. 

We all ascribe more to the merit of those men who make their 
way to honors and distinctions, through difficulties and dangers, 
than to those who attain them, in alliance with birth and fortune. 
We give more credit to the talents of a Burns, a Ramsay, or a 
Hogg, than to those of a Sir Walter Scott, or a Lord Byron; be- 
cause we conclude, that men born and bred in poverty and ob- 
scurity, must have extraordinary merit, to force their way through 
these obstacles, and attain such excellence in poetry. Yet pover- 
ty and obscurity, powerful as they are, are not so powerful as the 
enemies which formerly obstructed the progress of female talents. 
Every woman who discovered that she had a mind — of im- 
provement, had the deficiencies of education to supply—she had 
the oo are of one sex to encounter, and the envy, ill-nature, 
and affected contempt of the other. The universal opinion of 
mankind was forestalled against her, and she had the injustice of 
illiberal and partial criticisms to apprehend ; and in addition to 
these, that still more appalling, and more potent foe to merit— 
the terror of ridicule—the fear of being pointed at by the finger 
of affected scorn, and held in derision by those envious multi- 
tudes, who take infinite pleasure and infinite pains, to bring into 
contempt, the talents ar merit they cannot hope to equal. She 
has had almost every external discouragement to dissuade her 
from the cultivation of her mind, and the improvement of her in- 
tellectual faculties; and no other inducement to improve these, 
than the internal satisfaction to be derived from the improve- 
ment. The pleasure derived from the possession of intellectual 
treasures, is certainly great; yet the treasures cannot be great, 
which are acquired and used only in solitude. 

In France, I believe, the two sexes have generally stood nearer 
upon a par in this respect, than in any other country. Their edu- 
cation has been nearly the same. The same subjects are common 
to both. Both have pursued the same studies—both read the same 
books—both thought on the same topics—both converse upon the 
same—and both feel that they are members of the same great fa- 
mily, and born to promote its general interest. Each is pleased 
with the acquirements of the other, and valued for these acquire- 
ments, Wade man or woman. It is alike necessary to both, to 
be well informed; and in no country in Europe can there be 
found more enlightened, intelligent circles, than in Paris. 
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In England, a century ago, there does not appear to have been 
many females who distinguished themselves in any other manner 
than by their intrigues at court. But if the notion of feminine in- 
feriority existed at that period in England, it seems not to have 
been imbibed by Swift, Arbuthnot, and all the-other eminent wri- 
ters of that age, who, whatever they may have asserted for argu- 
ment or satire,—in their private letters, where the heart is seen, 
they uniformly treat woman as an equal. And the great censor 
Johnson, has not hesitated to quote the opinion of females in ma- 
ny places in his poetical criticisms. Yet their education was cer- 
tainly neglected, and every way inferior to that of the other sex; 
and indeed, is so still, notwithstanding they are assuming their 
rank among the candidates for, and aspirants after, literary fame. 
But even in this enlightened and liberalized age, woman is not 
allowed to take her place undisputed. Scarely an authoress of 
any distinction appears, that she is not assailed with the hackney- 
ed wun of ill-natured sarcasm, and pitiful sneers at blue stock- 
ing pedants and petticoat declaimers. Vexed that their favorite 
doctrine of mental inferiority is forever exploded, the enemies oi 
female improvement still vent*their spleen against every produc- 
tion issuing from the pen of a woman, and strive to make a feel 
the effect, though the principle is allowed to be false. 

That the fair sex have at length succeeded in establishing their 
claim to a participation in whatever relates to the mind of man— 
notwithstanding the wnpardonable indifference of fathers and bro- 
thers, the cruel neglect of their understanding in their education, 
the suppression of every inducement to cultivate their mind, the 
contempt manifested for their opinion, and the all-powerful influ- 
ence of sneering at blues, pedants, and learned ladies—that, spite 
of all these, they have obtained the unwilling acknowledgment 
from all men capable to judge of merit, the reluctant confession, 
that their capacities are equal to those of the other sex, speaks 
more in favor of their talents, than volumes devoted to that end. 
This brings conviction not to be evaded. It only remains for 
them to improve the advantages now no longer denied, and to 
show that they are worthy to hold the rank at last yielded to them, 
which can only be done by the general improvement of their whole 
sex. Women are now pretty much in the state of a colony just 
emerged from dependence. They have many errors of the old 
= to eradicate, as well as new improvements to promote. 

ut as I have a good opinion of their wisdom, I have no doubt of 
their brilliant success, provided they choose good rulers: for if 
we observe life anywise attentively, we shall perceive that every 
virtue, every vice, folly, fashion, or what not, has a leader—a 
ruler. 

In no country have the extrinsic advantages of education, and 
the opportunities for cultivating the mental faculties, been more 
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equally divided between boys and girls, than in the United States. 
Girls are sent to school as early as boys, and often kept as long 
there. Seminaries have been established for them in every part 
of the union. If colleges and academies have been erected for the 
one, colleges and academies have also been erected for the other. 
Teachers have been engaged to instruct them in whatever they, 
or their parents, wished them to learn. Scarcely a branch of 
science can be named, that is not professed to be taught in our 
young ladies’ academies. All branches of polite literature, and 
almost all of classic, not only may be learned, but nominally are 
learned by the ladies. Books are attainable by all classes—pub- 
lic and private libraries are accessible to all. In no eo do the 
women, particularly the young, have more leisure for improve- 
ment—the easy circumstances of most of our commercial citizens, 
leave the daughters the command of their own time. I appeal to 
the fair daughters of the mistress of our commerce, the city of 
New York, how few, among the multitude of her lovely belles, 
ever spend one hour in any domestic occupations, or the house- 
hold concerns of their parents. ‘They have time for study, and 
money for books; while the moral rectitude, and happy simplicity 
of our national character, fortunately exempts them rh the slave- 
ry of fashionable pleasures. Our prosperity has not yet reached 
to profligacy, nor brought upon the most wealthy, the vices and 
voluptuousness of the rich of other nations; nor involved the 
most dissipated in one perpetual round of dissipation. ‘The most 
fashionable woman can abe participate in the calm and quiet 
pleasures of retirement, and spend half her hours in reading, 
without endangering her reputation as a fashionable. Indeed, the 
most devoted slave to popular amusements, could not find enough 
of these to occupy all her time; while the unanimous opinion of 
the Americans concur in despising the character of a dissipated 
woman—the most effectual of all arguments against female dissi- 
— Yet with all these advantages, in no one country where 

have known society, has there existed so much difference be- 
tween the information of the sexes, as is generally the case in 
these states—no place where the education of. women is so light, 
oe and useless ;—and of the men, so solid and substan- 
tial; and yet the expenses of their education have been nearer 
equal than any where else. The cost of bringing up a girl accord- 
ing to the late, and I fear present system, of music, drawing, dan- 
cing, French, Italian, and half a dozen other masters, is not less 
than that for a boy at college. But how great is the difference 
between the knowledge acquired! Whence comes it, that with 
— advantages, the women are so uninformed, that only a few 
of them can pert conversation upon any other than the most 
trifling subjects? ‘Those who still maintain that the capacities of 
women are not on a par with those of men, (for some such yet re- 
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main,) bring forward the American ladies, en masse, to support 
their position. ‘These say, truly, that the women here have had 
just the same opportunities—nay greater opportunities, and more 
time for mental improvement, than the other sex; yet, that they 
tind the generality to be ignorant, inconsistent in their opinions, 
confused in their ideas of most things, and superficial in all their 
acquirements, of whatever nature—that they understand not the 
principles of what they have professed to learn, nor are able to 
comprehend the excellence and beauty of that which they carton 
to know—and that, though their manners may be polished, easy, 
and graceful, yet their minds are, after all, vacant—and at an age 
when their brothers begin to be distinguished for their learning 
and talents, they, with equal means of information, are ignorant 
and superficial. 

That there has been, and now is, some foundation for this cen- 
sure, I believe every well informed lady in America will readily 
admit. But though she may impute the fault mostly to her own 
sex, yet she will not exempt the other from a participation in the 
origin of it. Men have not generally encouraged the improve- 
ment of female intellect, either by their conduct towards the illi- 
terate, or their approbation of the more intelligent. Literature 
has not been made fashionable in society—it has not become ne- 
cessary, for it has not been made the subject of conversation, nor 
furnished the materials for it, in fashionable and polite circles. 
When gentlemen and ladies have assembled together, those of the 
first, one choose to talk upon other than most trivial topics, have 
separated themselves into knots, from which the latter were ex- 
cluded ; or if they mingled in general conversation, they have 
thought themselves obliged to follow up some nonsense, and to 
manifest to the ladies, that they either held them incapable of any 
thing rational and improving, or that they had no taste for aught 
but trifles. If any few individuals among the ladies were wise 
enough and fortunate enough to join in more enlightened con- 
verse, and on more interesting subjects, how soon were the sneers 
of the coxcomb, and the wounded vanity of the less intelligent 
females, employed in ridiculing the merit, they secretly envied. 
Illiterate and vain men hate superior endowments in others. 
Even in their own sex, they can hardly pardon the possessor ;— 
but in a woman, superiority is wupnidienatle; insupportable—for it 
is the keenest possible reproach to their own conscious deficien- 
cies. To behold an inferior being, (and the grossly ignorant al- 
ways hold woman such,) in every respect surpassing themselves, 
is indeed a mortifying sight to empty-pated fops and self-con- 
ceited would-be’s; and they usually seek to hide their own 
worthlessness beneath the flimsy veil of affected contempt. And 
women do the same. Who ever heard an ignorant one confess 
her ignorance, that she did not, at the same time, aim a covert 
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reproach at her more fortunate rival, by some ill-natured remark 
for such, ‘‘as know too much for her”—*for her part, she did not 
profess to be learned,”’ or some similar mark of humility? It is 
not requisite (or has not been heretofore,) for a lady to furnish 
her head with ideas, or her heart with wisdom and truth, in order 
to receive attention in company. If she has furnished the first 
with a fashionable turban, and the last with artificial sensibility, 
and has a flow of animal spirits, she is more likely to be caress- 
ed, than if as intellectual as Linneus, or as wise and good as So- 
lomon. Young ladies hear their companion complimented on 
her skill in music—extolled for inimitable dancing, and flattered 
for her beauty; they see her followed, caressed, and coveted for 
mere external accomplishments, while her head is as hollow as 
the instrument she plays upon, and her heart as light as her own 
airy steps in the dance, and think only how they may equal her 
in these, and hear themselves praised, as they now hear her. The 
first wish of women, is to please the men; and whatever they 
imagine will best please them, that they are most desirous to pos- 
sess. If knowledge, wit, and wisdom, were essential to this, 
every woman would endeavor to be knowing, witty, and wise. 
And that they were not so, long ago, is the fault of the men as 
well as themselves. They studied to please, and if ignorance did 
not best please, then the conduct of the other sex, has been in op- 
position to their sentiments. That women should prefer the evane- 
scent yee of empty, false, and often gross flattery, to the dig- 
nity of the female character, and her importance and usefulness 
in society, and in her own family, is what I can neither defend, 
nor account for. ¢ The most that can be said in their justification, 
is, that being ignorant, they had no correct idea of the blessings, 
the pleasures, the enjoyments, of a well stored mind, and a vigo- 
rous understanding. Mothers could not impress upon the young 
minds of their daughters, the value of what they had never pos- 
sessed themselves; and fathers did not think it was of value to 
girls. Even those gentlemen who had most taste for refined and 
iterary society, and sought diligently for companions of this 
sort, appear to have seldom thought of seeking them in their 
wives, or creating them in their daughters; and while they have 
been most liberal in furnishing the fatter with masters, schools, 
and books, have never taken the least care to see that these were 
suitable to, or applied to the improvement of the mind. They 
have left it to the mothers, who know little or nothing, them- 
selves, to decide how, and what the girls shall be taught. These 
leave it again to the girls; and these last compromise with the 
teachers; and. aol, leave school with a smattering of terms in 
various branches, and a few copies of the head of Ariadne, or 
some other heroine, to hang over the piano forte, that they may at 
one sitting, hear of all their acquirements. 
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‘That this has been the state of female improvement, and the 
female mind generally speaking, in the United States, every one 
will acknowledge; at the same time let it be remembered, that 
many and honorable have been the exceptions. America has pro- 
duced women, equal to her men—and what more can be said ? 
There was never any deficiency of talents,—there is now no defi- 
ciency in the means for improving those talents: a little longer, 
and I trust there will be no deficiency in the disposition to im- 
prove them to the utmost. Even now, though we do wish to 
call them learned, we are proud to say that we have many lite- 
rary women—many who have redeemed the deserved stigma of 
superficial, and who furnish a living proof of the equal capacities 
of their sex; and who, from their rank in society, happily have 
the power to make mental improvement fashionable, and necessa- 
ry to a pleasing reception in polished circles. 

Ladies are no longer afraid, nor ashamed to be acquainted 
with history, with geography, with natural history, or with what- 
ever has a tendency to enlarge their views, strengthen their un- 
derstanding, improve their taste, or amend their heart. The 
sickening sensibility of romance, has given place to the genuine 
feelings of sympathy for real distress; and the idle, vain, and 
showy accomplishments of the late boarding schools are, we be- 
lieve, giving place to the solid and useful departments of practical 
knowledge. We now hear of “The Ladies’ Literary Gazette,” 
without surprise, and without a sneer. We know—we acknow- 
ledge—we feel the influence of the female character; and we re- 
joice to perceive that influence increasing, and glory in ee yn 
it become, almost daily, not only more and more extensive an 
powerful, but more and more beneficial and salutary to both 
sexes, and followed by the happiest results attending the im- 
provement and virtue of man. How far preferable is a wise man 
to a fool, Solomon has told. How far preferable is a wise woman 


to a fool, let him tell, who has had both to wife’ 
DANVILLE. 


IMEMOIR OF STEPHEN HOOPER; 
Read before the Boston Debating Society: By Samuel L. Knapp. 


Mr. Presipent: On this regular meeting for our accustomed 
exercises, the animating voice of debate is silent, and we come 
to devote a sad and solemn hour to mourn the death of a brother 
who once adorned your chair with the spirit of independence and 
justice, and the charms of a manly and ready elocution. There is 
a time for all things,—to discuss—to rejoice—and to lament—as 
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the scene shifts in the great drama of life. The living are bene- 
fitted by contemplating the character of the dead. I come not 
merely to praise our departed friend, or to ask you for the mo- 
mentary tear of woe at his untimely fate, but to delineate his 
character with freedom and truth. The ancient Egyptians held a 
court of inquiry upon the dead, and freely discussed the whole 
character of the deceased; and then issued a decree that no fur- 
ther inquiry should be made, or that he deserved to be enrolled 
with the sons of virtue and genius, and should have a niche in 
the temple of fame. It would be well, if something like this 
course, was oftener followed; then eulogy would be a permanent 
light, instead of a flashing meteor; and history would not have 
constantly to report to the world, that she was suspicious of fune- 
ral orations, oak sedlaen tomb-stones were taught to lie.” 

The brother whose death we lament, and whose character I 
shall attempt to sketch, was born at Newburyport, on the 8th of 
April, 1785. His father was a merchant of distinction, previous 
to the revolution, but he had met with a series of losses, at the 

ace of 1783, and soon after the birth of this son, retired from 

usiness, on a farm in the neighboring town. He was a man of 
liberal education, of kind and amiable deportment, and fondly at- 
tached to his children. The mother of the subject of this sketch, 
was a woman of fine intellectual capacity, with all the acquire- 
ments of the age in which she was educated. Stephen Hooper 
was the youngest child of a doating father, and the only one of 
his mother. On this youngest son, his father bestowed much of 
his love; for when the heart is softened by misfortune, it holds 
with a convulsive grasp the objects of affection, and seems to ask 
at every pulsation, are these ties also to be broken? The bosom 
of a family so situated, was well calculated to call forth the kind- 
ly dispositions of nature towards one another, but certainly not 

e best school to instruct one how to encounter the storms of 
life. With a sickly constitution from his birth, Hooper was nur- 
sed and dandled into more than natural feebleness, and his want 
of corporeal vigor, was an excuse for keeping him at home, until 
he was sixteen or seventeen years of age. About this time, his 
father died, and he was under the necessity of thinking more for 
himself; but his mother then held him as the aggregate of all her 
regard for the world, and would not suffer him to be away from 
her, for any length of time. He was, therefore, sent to Dummer 
Academy, in the neighborhood, to prepare for Harvard Universi- 
ty. The Rev. Mr. Smith, now living in this city, was then the 
principal of that institution. He was full of gentleness, a criti- 
cal scholar, and a fit person to bring forward one so tenderly 
bred. Hooper entered college in 1804, and supported a reputa- 
tion for isbentey and talents, amongst the first of his class; but 
he never became familiar with many of his fellow students, and 
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in some measure neglected a good opportunity to study the sci- 
ence of human nature. In college, the traits of character unfold 
themselves—vanity and ambition begin then to display them- 
selves, and appear more naked and undisguised, than at any 
after period of ife. 

On leaving Cambridge, he began the study of the law at New- 
buryport, and in a short time, while yet a student, was returned 
a representative from Newbury, and of course came into the le- 
oo with the most gratified, bouyant, and lofty feelings; as 

is case was a rare instance of the early distinction, and a proof 
of the confidence of the people in his abilities. The political 
hopes of his father’s friends were fully realized by the pane he 
made in that body. It was a day of political excitement, and the 
fullest opportunity was offered for a display of his talents as an 
erator. The effect of his powers on the house, was wonderful. 
His delicate and blooming complexion gave him a very youthful 
appearance, and people thought him much a than he was. 

is voice was strong and full toned, his language chosen and 
classical, and his style flowing and majestic. There was a zeal 
and warmth in his manner, which formed a striking contrast to 
the business speaker of a deliberative assembly. e scope af- 
forded him was large—for he was then in the minority, and not 
answerable for political measures. ‘To attack, retort, and reply, 
the only course for the minority to pursue, opens a fine field for 
argument, wit, and sarcasm, which the cautious majority do not 
like so well to enter, for they have much to lose and nothing to 
oe by it. He had acquired so much reputation in debate, that 

e was unwilling to labor in the committee room, and shunned as 
often as he poe" that useful drudgery. He did not then know 
that this was, of all others, the best os for the young politi- 
cian. When the times changed, and he was with the majority, he 
took less interest in the business of the house, but at times was 
splendid and attractive in debate. In the year 1816, he came 
into the senate of this commonwealth, from the district of Essex, 
and was considered as a conspicuous member. At one session, 
he was chairman of the committee to answer his excellency’s 
speech, and drafted one conspicuous for its point and delicacy— 
but during his time as a member of the senate, there was nothing 
of political importance to call forth his talents as a speaker. 

r. Hooper was called to the bar in the year 1811, and opened 
his office in Newburyport. He had studied the elementary prin- 
ciples of his profession with considerable zeal, but had paid little 
attention to its technicalities or its practice, which are so essen- 
tially necessary to ensure success in the law. His ambition was 
to be distinguished as an advocate, and the great models were 
forever in his memory. At his entrance into the profession, his 
prospects were, in his own mind, sure and bright. Confiding cli- 
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ents, important cases and fortunate results, filled his imagination. 
He had asked himself, for what am I fitted by talent, disposition, 
and acquirements? and the answer his own judgment made was, 
the law? But he had seen the world only in a great panorama, 
painted by his own fancy, and placed in a light of his own choice, 
and it was therefore, full of sunshine and happiness. Warriors 
were there, with immortal wreaths; but the dust and blood 
through which they passed to gain them, were not seen. Then, 
statesmen seemed to come without effort, into high offices, and 
orators spoke by the inspiration of genius alone—The midnight 
lamp by which they had gathered their stores of learning, was 
placed behind some screen. If a shadow passed over his picture, 
it was instantly chased away by his lofty spirit, in scorning to 
fear any thing in the pathway of his glory. 

Term after term, however, went on, without any cause of mag- 
nitude falling in his way; while others, just commencing practice, 
paraded with green bags, writs, and all the show of business and 
professional consequence. [!f the thought came over him to in- 
quire the reason ey men of business did not call upon him for 
counsel; or did a friend suggest that his manners were not suffi- 
ciently familiar to allure clients to his office, and to seek him for 
advice—or that those who had small business, did not wish to 
trouble him with it, and those who had questions of magnitude to 
settle, wanted the benefit of experience; these intimations were 
disregarded, from a belief that it was impossible they could be 
true. All difficulties and prejudice he thought would soon vanish, 
and he should then be paid he the mortification of delay. He did 
not see all the evils he had to encounter. Some of them, he 
thoughtlessly made for himself. He hated puxness, and fre- 
quently, with perfect good nature, made a Duncrap, for the mo- 
ment, and playfully honored some of the minor limbs of the law 
with the sorry pre-eminence of Cibber; but dulness is often capa- 
ble of deep reveuge. It requires but little wit to sneer at supe- 
rior claims, and not much sagacity to circulate the tale of envy, 
and the whisper of detraction. 

There is no greater error, and no one more common to bril- 
liant minds, than the belief that much is to be done at the bar, 
by the power of persuasion. The possession of eloquence, though 
rare, is sometimes even detrimental to the progress of the young 
aspirant, in a court of justice—for he is apt to rely on this splen- 
did gift, to the neglect of that cautious and painful examination 
of facts and principles, so indispensably necessary in the manage- 
ment of a cause; and he frequently finds that the humhle have 
crept to success, when he soared only to fail. The eagle who 
spreads his wings in open day, is less sure of his prey, and is 
more easily wounded by the marksman, than the wily fox, who 
lurks in the covert, and gains his ends by stratagem. 
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For a long time previous, and for several years after Mr. Hoo- 
per began business, his mother was a valetudinarian and a re- 
cluse; but this only increased his affectionate attentions to her. 
When at home, he read to her several hours each day, in her 
chamber, brought her all the ae events, and made it his un- 
ceasing care to cherish and console her. This act of filial duty, 
is lovely and pleasant to contemplate; but it was a misfortune 
to be so situated—for the discharge of this affectionate duty had 
no good effect on a diposition like his. This fond parent, in re- 
turn for this kindness, and to relieve her own feelings, enter- 
tained her child with a lamentation on the decay of good man- 
ners, and a dissertation on the splendor of former times. All 
which served to nourish his pride and misguide his opinions. At 
her death, he was under the necessity of examining his aiairs, 
and to his astonishment he found, what he had considered a valr- 
able property, so incumbered, as to be worth but little. ‘The diffi- 
culties which then surrounded him, produced a pretty thorough 
investigation of his prospects in his profession. He no sooner 
began to reason, than he clearly saw his mistakes, and with a 
promptitude which belongs only to high minds, he determined on 
a change. The illusions had vanisked, and the world seemed to 
him a sterile promontory. The peo of genius was no longer 
his topic—but action, energy, and perseverance, were his themes. 
He was alarmed and distressed at his fate, but not overwhelmed. 
He had erred, but not sinned; the dream had fled, but his senses 
were whule. It was time to look out for a new theatre of action, 
as well as to pursue a new course of thought; and as soon as pos- 
sible, he came to Boston and opened his office, with a determina- 
tion to do any thing in his proleebigt, which was fair and honora- 
ble, to earn his bread and to make his way to distinction. . The 
attempt, though attended with many mortifications to a spirit 
like his, would have succeeded, if his health had been good, and 
his life had been spared. He was constantly in his office, ready 
to undertake matter of busines as a magistrate, attorney, or coun- 
sel; and at the same time, he took great pains to retrieve his 
early neglect of the forms of practice. 

As the presiding officer of this society, you had an opportunity of 
seeing what he might have done, under propitious stars. He came 
Pa you, at first a stranger to most of you, but you soon saw 
that he was clear-headed, impartial, courteous; ever ready to 
hear with patience, and to decide with independence. Some of 
you had heard that he was aristocratical, and forbidding; but you 


saw no more of it than every man should have in his character— - 


A high and lofty sense of his own dignity as a moral agent, united 
to a just estimate of what was due tu others. In the courts, he 
was gaining friends every day. The public began to understand 
something of his character, and to appreciate it; and of late, 
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there has been much pleasure expressed among our good citi- 
zens, that a gentleman of his taste and literary acquirements, 
was in our board of aldermen; and Mr. Hooper frequently ex- 
pressed to his friends, the satisfaction and pleasure he felt in 
acting with men who possessed so much substantial and business 
talent, as he found in that board ;—and among the best consola- 
tions he felt in those hours, when the sickness of nature and the 
heart, came upon him, was the friendship and kind attentions 
which were shown him by the head of our municipality. 

The powers of his mind were of a high order, but the most dis- 
tinguished properties of it, were imagination and memory. His 

erceptions were quick, and his combinations sudden and happy. 
ir his judgment was not so cool and deliberate as that of men of 
less talent, who come to results by a painful and slow process of 
reasoning, yet it was generally well made up, and always 4 
ported by great ingenuity. There were also excellent ingredi- 
ents in his opinions—a perfect honesty and a manly freedom. 

His conversational powers were admirable. He often indulged 
in sportive and elegant irony, which sometimes, to the delighted 
observer, seemed to savor o acrimony ; and though it had a little 
bitterness in manner, there was nothing of real malice or envy in 
it. The conversation of a scholar, who has extracted sweets from 
every flower of every garden, in every age and clime, is an intel- 
lectual feast, which, justly to value, must be often enjoyed. Mr. 
Hooper engaged in no amusements common to young gentlemen, 
but sought his friends after the labors of the day, with a mind 
‘rich with the spoils of time,” and he poured them out with im- 

rial munificence, as he knew that his treasury was inexhausti- 

le. It was not alone what he had read, they were regaled with, 
but his own prolific fancy had arranged and given life and beauty 
to all he had gathered for use and conversation. The purple light 
of youth never failed to gild his thoughts, until he was no more; 
or it sunk away only as he passed from one world to another, as 
the fading tints of the bow on the rain-drops, at the setting sun. 

Mr. Hooper’s acquirements were far above those of men in ge- 
neral, who have had the same means for improvement. His 
knowledge of the classics, was extensive, and his taste in them, 
a Na but the great amount of his acquirements, was 
in English literature. With the works of the great scholars, from 
the days of Elizabeth, until this time, he was, in general, well 
acquainted. He had read most of the poetry; and ail the parlia- 
mentary speeches on record, were in his memory—no matter in 
what age delivered, he had made them his own; also the count- 
less periodical works were familiar to him. He was much de- 
lighted with ethical writers, and frequently dipped into the labor 
of some sturdy polemic. Divinity was a study he loved to pur- 
sue, and was very well read in the scriptures, and the commenta- 
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tors upon them. There is always something of a deep and solemn 
cast in the religious speculations of men of genius, whose minds 
are pure, and who are in pursuit of truth. They generally take 
the gospel of Jesus Christ in that simple and interesting form of 
interpretation, at which cold philosophers are inclined to smile. 
The chilly rays of reason shine without any of the warmth of 
hope upon the grave; and they send a feeling to the pious soul, 
resembling the exhalations of the low and swampy grounds, to 
the benighted traveller. He who believes, may wander; but he 
who re 9 and cherishes these doubts, is forever bewildered 
and ‘‘tempest tost;” and in the end, trusts to accident for safety. 

As an orator, Mr. Hooper had no common gifts. His voice, if 
not one of the best for sweetness, was not only forcible, but 
strong, and capable of considerable variety. His language was 
well adapted to his subject; if there was any fault, it was too 
much persuasion and nicety for his audience, and often would 
have been better for the printed page, than for the forum. His 
elocution took a lofty character, from his constant study of an- 
cient and modern tragedy, in which is found every master pas- 
sion. The gay and playful remarks of comedy, were ever ready 
on his tongue. This reading, alone, forms a wonderful field for 
the study of the higher branches of the knowledge of human na- 
ture, but is an unsafe guide, without some acquaintance with the 
humble springs of human action. There is a knowledge of human 
nature which cannot be learned from books, however profound. 
It must come from associating with children, while we are yet 
children—from being acquainted with youth, while we are yet 

oung—and in middle age, with every class and degree of men. 

his knowledge is culled from an acquaintance with all ages, 
and all circumstances and dispositions of men, but cannot be at- 
tained by the closest study of what others have done. Who ever 
swam the Hellespont by reading the story of Leander’s fate; or 
Byron’s successful exertions in tempting to buffet the ‘‘seas, gods 
wept?”? Human nature to be properly understood, must be 
examined in the sunshine and the storm—on the mountain and 
in the vale—in the city and the wild—amongst wealth and po- 
verty; in fine, in all the relations of life. This is a science which 
no man understands perfectly, and one in which, perhaps no one 
thinks himself deficient. 

Many of Mr. Hooper’s early acquaintance have suggested that 
his mind was rather “filled with the thoughts of other men,” than 
stored with observations of his own; but every man of extensive 
reading, whose — is fresh, will appear so to most of the 
world. It is in a well stocked mind extremely difficult to sepa- 
rate that gathered from others, from that produced by ourselves ; 
and sometimes, a free use of the thoughts of others, is taken for 
sterility in the user; but this is often an incorrect opinion. That 
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which is called originality, is generally, nothing but eccentricity, 
which is seldom found in well balanced intellects. To think 
strangely, is almost always, to think wrongly. He made no af- 
fectation of singularity in his literature, politics, or religion. In 
the moral world, as in the natural, there should be some fixed 
principles—some meridian lines, and polar stars for guides; a 
great man will find a necessity for them, and will use them. Na- 
ture produces an endless variety, but her laws are permanent. 
The same land remains, and the same oceans flow around it— 
The same sun continues his journey of ages—and the same moon 
‘repeats the story of her birth;” yet every rood of land+every 
wave of the sea—and every hour of time, proves the existence of 
set spre variety. Originality is not that which is obtained by 

oing violence to general laws, but springs like the produce of 
the season, in regular beauty. 

Tt has been a painful, but a salutary duty, we have been called 
to perform. The dead can receive no benefit from posthumous 
honors, but the feelings of the living demand them. There is 
something inexpressibly distressing in thinking that we shall soon 
be forgotten after death. To most minds, it would be something, 
to snatch even a short period from oblivion. A stone, or an epi- 
taph, which lasts only a generation or two, is desired by most 
men. The wish to leave a good name, has no small influence on 
the deeds of the living. 

When old age sinks to rest, after the lamp of life is burnt to 
the socket, it is natural for friends to grieve, but it would be im- 
pious to repine; but if one whom we loved, is called to leave the 
world, at the age when youth and manhood meet—at the season 
of life when the vernal flower is just passing away for the fruits of 
summer and the harvest of autumn, it requires philosophy and 
religion to support us. Our friend has prematurely fallen; but it 
is the will of swiehg and who shall gainsay it? 

Accept, departed shade, this humble homage of a friend, who 
has attempted, with hasty hand, to portray some traits of your 
character, and to describe—‘haud ignarus mali’’—some of the 
trials of your existence. In the narrow house of death you now 
sleep quietly—no longer troubled with the dreams of ambition, 
nor a prey to disappointed hope. If ever there were men who 
loved you sincerely, and were prepared to be your friends in 
times which they believed would come, they are found here. 

Over the tomb the chilly blasts of the world press harmless— 
neglect or care has no influence on the grave; the winding sheet 
which wraps the clay for dissolution, is insensible to praise or 
blame ;—and to this we must all come. Immortal spirit! rise 
with thine own eloquence, hallowed by death, and call on thy 
friends, from the confines of eternity, to prepare to make their 
bed with thee. Tell them, however hard it is to leave the world— 
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and it was hard, even for thee,—that nature will demand her 
rights. Tell them also, that death has no sting for the just, and 
the forked worm no terrors for the brave; since life and immor- 
tality have been revealed from heaven. 


A VISIT TO THE METROPOLIS. 


Boston, June 21st, 1825. 


Pensa che questo di mai non raggiorna. Dante. 


Pause—for a day like this, may never dawn again! 


My Dear Sir: You requested me to write after the corner 
stone of the Bunker Hill Monument was laid. An undistinguish- 
ed unit among the million, I also was a spectator. But the spec- 
tacle, with the green earth under my feet and a cloudless sky 
over my head, was truly magnificent. It produced a grandeur of 
feeling. ‘The soul appeared to swell beyond its ordinary dimen- 
sions—embracing ages that have gone by, and looking forward 
into scenes of ie futurity; like standing on a point in space, 
and behold the universe in all its immensity around me. I was 
reminded for a moment, of the sovereign of the gods, when he 
stood on the height of the heaven, and looked down on all Troy, 
and the armies of Hector and Achilles and the Grecian ships, 
and the ocean and the land, so sublimely pictured in our favorite 
Homer. It was a day never to be forgotten. I promised you a 
description, but here and there a hasty touch of my pencil, is all 
I can offer in the narrative of my visit. 

After arriving at Boston on the 15th, late in the evening, wea- 
ried with long travelling, and covered with dust, for our journey 
was over hills of rock and plains of powder, I found myself in a 
situation which almost made me repent of my journey to the me- 
tropolis. Every coffee-house, inn, and private boarding-house, 
was overflowing with strangers, and to procure a shelter for the 
night, was attended with no small difficulty. I verily thought 
all New England, that day, was let loose and trying to get into 
the ‘‘cradle of liberty.”” Each bed in the great caravansary where 
I usually lodged, when in Boston, was occupied, and it was not 
until several hours entreaty, by the kindness of my host a com- 
fortable chamber was procured for me, on Fort Hill, nearly half a 
mile from my boarding-house, where I can assure you, I soon fell 
into a sweet sleep. I should not name such minute particulars, 
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were it not to convince you of the vast confluence of visitors at 
this time, in the city, and also to divert you for a moment, with 
my reveries the next morning. On waking, I could not believe 
for some time, but that I was in India. Every article of furni- 
ture was of Hindoo character—on several pieces, were painted 
the Brahman, gracefully reposing on a couch, and smoking the 
long hookah, with a slave on each side, in the attitude of deep 
humility. I looked round the room in amazement, gazed at the 
tapestry, and touched the figures on my curtains, to see if they 
were real. Could it be possible, that by a Pythagorean metem- 
6 ayer I was in one short summer night transported to the 

ks of the Ganges, and was again languishing near the shady 
veranda, amidst the ornaments and the costume of the oriental 
world? Was it an eastern vision which I saw, with my eyes wide 
open, and the broad light of day upon every object? I came here 
last night, to see Gen. Lafayette, and yet this morning I found 
myself in the vicinity of the voluptuous princes of Hindostan. I 
began to doubt my own identity, and hastily rose to find out who 
I was, from whence I came, and whither I was going. Dressing 
myself, I rushed into the street and hurried to my host, to learn 
the source of this enchantment. He soon unveiled the mystery, 
and I found the genii of the night had worked up no illusion. 
The house where I had slept, belonged to a gentleman who had 
spent many years in the East Indies, and who had furnished his 
rooms after the oriental fashion. Of course, on waking in a 
strange place, I had some reason to suppose myself once more in 
the “land of the sun,” as the Hindostanees call their country. 

To you who are so familiar with the city of Boston, I need not 
write —. of the places I visited, or the improvements 
I saw. e late fire has only swept away miserable buildings, 
that more elegant structures may rise from their ruins. A new 
market is now erecting on an extensive scale, and will be an or- 
nament to the city. The Bostonians owe much to the taste, deci- 
sion and independence of Mr. Quincy, their mayor, who is a man 
of mind. A new bank is building in State Street, which is one 
of the very few edifices in New England, in which a pure order 
of architecture is preserved. It may be lamented, that its situa- 
tion is not more conspicuous, as a stone edifice of such handsome 
proportions, and of the Doric style, will attract the attention of 
strangers, when the brick State house, which with its huge rotun- 
dity on the top, has ever appeared to me, to be a clumsy affair, 
will be crumbling to pieces. However, it is unpopular to blame 
a building which the Bostonians think equal to ‘the Pantheon.” 
I visited the Atheneum, and found it worthy of its spirited pa- 
trons. It is retired and convenient. Besides the handsome col- 
lection of books and learned productions, neatly arranged in the 
alcoves of the library, there is a large room, which contains two 
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long tables, clothed in green and covered with the various peri- 
odical publications of the United States and of England. Here 
I beheld many students of solemn, silent physiognomy, sipping the 
dew and the honey from these ephemeral flowers, or musing over 
the few busts and statues which adorn this temple of learning in 
the Athens of America. I might name to you, that while in Bos- 
ton. I had the curiosity to hear Mr. Maffit, who owes all his suc- 
cess over ignorance and credulity, to a theatrical voice—but he 
abuse. Cicero so much by quoting him in his own blundering way, 
and told such a singular story of Pythagoras and Daniel being in 
Lyria together, that I came away wondering at the multitude who 
run after him. You will wish me, however, to proceed and say 


Sicilides Musz, paulo majora canemus. 


On the 17th, at dawn of day, I was roused by the soft voice of 
a female near my Hindoo chamber, exclaiming three times, ‘‘ mo- 
ther, mother, the day-light has come, the troopers are moving, 
breakfast is ready.” Some bustle followed, and this little event, 
of too domestic a kind for a lofty narrative, nevertheless con- 
vinced me more than the thunder of a whole park of artillery, that 
all Boston was in motion and ready, at the dawn, to see the ju- 
bilee. Something whispered in my ear, in the language of m 
Lord Coke, “it behoveth thee also to rise and be stirring.” 
rose, took a morning walk, and perceived hundreds already pass- 
ing to and fro—here a village damsel with rosy cheeks and bright 
eyes, full of hope—there a youth from the country, gazing at 
each building as he hastened on, with wonder in his face—in 
one street, rows of children shouting, and following each other in 
groups; and in another, a silver haired stranger, whose hollow 
i and faultering step told that he trembled on the verge of two 
worlds, and had long since bid adieu to the generation of his earl 
eompanions—age and youth, beauty and deformity, the dar 
mourner and the gay dressed daughter of fashion, mingled in the 
moving multitude. I could have moralized on such a scene, even 
at this early hour, when the dew had scarcely left its ambrosial 
couch among the roses, like Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, when 
he walked the streets of Grand Cairo; but the time was hurrying 
on, and I ought ere this, to have offered up my morning sacrifices 
to the graces, who sit at the shrine of fashion. In plain language, 
my outward man was not quite Bostonized. 

At seven o’clock, numerous associations were assembling at 
their appointed places, in different parts of the city—the drums 
were rolling at a distance, for the military bands—carriages of 
every kind were thundering over the pavement—and here and 
there a plumed marshal went by on a fiery courser, proud of its 
gay trappings and warlike master. The gems of beauty glistened 
in the sun-beams, from the windows of the surrounding mansions. 
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State Street was crowded with spectators, of every age, rank and 
sex, waiting for the appearance of the mystic fraternities, part of 
whom, were organizing in the masonic halls of the old State house, 
where the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts held their meeting, 
and in which their beloved brother, Lafayette, was to be in- 
troduced. About nine, he approached, and passed up the stairs, 
out of our sight. I stood near him as he entered on the thresh- 
old of the building. He is a tall man, of a ruddy or rather a 
sun-burnt complexion, with strong features and a very gracious 
smile. His eyes are bright and expressive. He wore a wig, was 
dressed very plain, in a brown frock coat and nankeen pantaloons, 
and walked lame, from an old wound in one of his legs. He took 
off his hat and bowed with that graceful and benevolent air which 
forever distinguishes a gentleman. I expected to have seen the 
haughty brow and stern commanding visage of a military chief- 
tain in this great man—a man who had distinguished himself so 
much in the army of the revolution, and who afterwards in France, 
on the Champ De Mars, having the command of six millions of 
men, swore on behalf of his nation, to maintain the constitution 
of his country, in the presence of a most magnificent assembly of 
four hundre hosed beings. I had read the admirably written 
account of him, in the N. A. Review, of January last; yet my 
imagination had anticipated a very different physiognomy from 
the amiable, unassuming and charming countenance of a private 
citizen, who carried sation hauteur nor violence in his looks, but 
evinced the affectionate, animated expression of goodness, amidst 
such universal applause. He discovered in his smile, the emo- 
tions of a grateful heart, and in his eye the grandeur of an eleva- 
ted soul, looking up to heaven for the means to do good on earth. 
I could perceive it was moist, and I am sure there was an over- 
flowing of exquisite sensibility pictured there, which even made 
me shed tears, as he cast a glance along the line on each side, 
composed of the children of those, with whom his youth had suf- 
fered. There is something so romantic in his whole existence— 
such a resemblance to the days of gallant chivalry, portrayed by 
Burke, in all his conduct—such a variety of fortune in his singular 
path of glory—at one time, neglecting a splendid fortune, and 
passing an immense ocean for the delbeniehes ef an oppressed 
country—at another, at the head of the armies of France, wit- 
nessing an awful revolution, he could not control, and the be- 
heading of a sovereign he could not save—soon after, for years in 
a dungeon, lost to his friends, and bound down almost to the 
death bed by lingering disease—then redeemed from destruction, 
and for a long time cultivating a little farm, not far from the 
throne of the mighty Buonaparte—and at last, in his old age, a 
“nation’s guest,” travelling frem New Orleans to Maine, in a 
manner more glorious, than an ovation or a triumph in the zenith 
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power of Rome. There is in all this, something so strange, so touch- 
ing, so out of the common life of business, elections, and domes- 
tic scenes, that I could hardly believe the reality, when I saw 
Gen. Lafayette actually present, caught his eye as he passed, 
and afterwards shook hands with this extraordinary man. I have 
seen him, on whose account so many cities in the United States 
have vied with each other in the splendor of his reception—to sing 
whose. praise, so many lyres have been strung—to address whom, 
the pen of learning and of elegance has so often been touched, while 
the voice of ‘‘welcome” echoed from the lake to the: ocean, from 
the cottage to the palace, throughout an empire of ten millions of 
people. I might exclaim with Cicero, ‘‘Nullam enim virtus aliam 
mercedem laborum ne desiderat, preter hane laudis 
et glorize qua quidem detracta, Judices, quid est quod-in hoc tam 
exiquo vite curriculo, et tam brevi, tantis nos in laboribus exer- 
ceamus ?” (Pro Archia.) Yes, I saw him here, and again I saw him 
on the shining heights of Bunker Hill, where fifty years ago this 
very day, clouds and darkness and sorrow rtm | on its summit, 
and the sun went down in blood. Pardon this rush of my feel- 
ings, which have already soared beyond the cottage,-where for 
so many years they have been stationary. The occasion rouses 
them, and I feel almost in my native element, when childhood 
dared to dream of future renown. 

The interview of Lafayette in the Grand Lodge, was described 
to me by one who was present, as very interesting. He was re- 
ceived by a large circle of masons, of every degree, and addressed 
in a very handsome manner by the grand master. He was then 
introduced to men of high office and character, in the fraternity, 
who had come from several states, as visitors of the day. He 
was shown some of the venerable hair of the great Washington, a 
silver lock of which, was encased in a glass and preserved with 
great care in the archives of the lodge, as a memorial of their 
affection for their ancient grand master, who is so truly called the 
Father of his Country. 

In endeavoring to portray to you a picture of the jubilee, I am 
lost in attempting to seize upon the prominent features, so that 

ou may aegeon the whole outline without confusion. You will 

nd a brilliant aceount of it in the Boston Courier of the 20th. 
I repaired to the common, so famous for its command of pictu- 
resque scenery—there I saw another, and a larger collection of 
people. ‘The green, from the State house to the mall, was full of 
troops and spectators. The mall was covered with masons, deeply 
arranged in close order, and every street and habitation in the vici- 
nifty was crowded with a dense population. About ten, the Grand 
Lodge and Royal Arch Chapter, entered the mall and joined the 
rest of the fraternity. The latter were dressed in red sashes, 
jewels and aprons, which gave in the sunshine, a bright and glad- 
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some coloring to the picture; while a large body of Knight Tem- 
nals rene the deep back ground. They wore a black dress, 
Jack cravat and black sash, with swords and chapeau de bras, and 
some carried long lances in their hands; all which, contrasted with 
the blazing colors of the other orders, produced a most dignified, 
solemn effect. On the first six lances were the names of six states, 
printed on small white banners affixed to the upper part. I thought 
of Ivanhoe and the grand tournament there described. You remem- 
ber the “Knight of the Black Armour,” whose voice was like the 
trumpet-call, when he thundered “‘ Desdichado,”’ to the rescue. Had 
you been present and observed the Order of Templars you would 
rhaps have found your imagination wandering back to “Hallam’s 
Middle Ages,” which we so recently read. Scarcely were these 
fraternities organized into a procession, under the shady trees of 
the mall, before several handsome companies of light infantry, on 
the common, opened to the right and left—the troop of horse rode 
rapidly past them and a number of carriages approached in the ave- 
nue. e bugle horns and drums resounded, and the whole band 
of music performed a salute as Lafayette, drawn in a barouche, 
with four white horses, and a number of cars carrying distinguished 
individuals and old soldiers of Bunker Hill, passed along. In 
one vehicle, was an aged soldier of the revolution, 95 years old, 
who came from his home to see the glory of this day. The sur- 
vivors of Bunker Hill battle, were about forty. All eyes were 
fixed on them—they were venerable, interesting objects of public 
titude. The reiterated shouts of another generation swelled 
e air with their praises. Some of these patriot forms looked 
like the ancient trees of the mall, which had stood the wind and 
the rain of a century, and now shaded by their branches, the gay 
and fashionable children of yesterday; others appeared to have 
risen from the dead, so wild and withering had been the desola- 
tion of time. ‘To see such a remnant of veteran warriors, in the 
midst of all this vast multitude, thus lingering on life’s edge, 
with an unknown, untried world before them, was a solemn, im- 
posites scene to us—but to them what reflections must have 
en roused, when their memory, forgetting the myriads around 
them, swept back every thought to the 17th of June, 1775, when 
their chaplain, the venerable Thaxter, knelt down and prayed 
unto God in heaven, for their deliverance; and when thousands, 
long since laid aside in the church-yards, from the roofs and 
from the steeples, from the hill and from the shore, saw the war- 
cloud and the lightning, and the smoke and the darknes gather- 
ing round the battle-ground on Bunker’s height, and wept for 
their safety! , 
At last, an excellent band of music struck up a national air, 
which dissipated my serious medidations. The procession mo- 
ved, and successive bodies in deep array, marched from the mall, 
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to the consecrated spot. I can give you no idea of the long, long 
line of soldiers, citizens, magistrates, wen wena strangers, 
and masonic brethren, forming, what is so emphatically called in 
the Centinel, ‘“‘the grand procession.” Not only eminent men 
from various parts of New England, were here seen, but several 
individuals of high rank, from remote sections of the United 
States. It reached nearly two miles in length. It passed rey 
two solid columns of human beings, arrayed on each side of the 
streets, along the whole distance, even through Charlestown, to 
the summit of the hill, where the stone was to be laid. Every 
window in front of each heuse and church, every roof where the 
foot dared to rest itself, every steeple in the vicinity, was filled 
with innumerable forms of anxious curiosity. The lights and sha- 
dows of beauty and fashion, seemed this day, to hang pendant 
over our path, like a gallery of fine paintings, as the figures of 
female elegance leaned forward to eye the passing scene. In 
some places, you might see a cluster of heads projecting from a 
garret window, or peeping through the woodbines on an old wall; 
in others, the lamp irons, posts, and pillars, porticoes, and colon- 
nades were covered with spectators. Old age wiped its specta- 
cles, and airy youth turned aside its curls from the eyes, to see 
the moving picture. Group after group, kept gazing upon us, as 
we slowly went by. Some waved their white handkerchiefs beg 
their friends in the procession, and others pointed to successi 

objects which attracted their attention, as the vast company 
wended its way. But no one excited more notice than the En- 
campment of Knight Templars in their sable dress, and solemn 
march: nor did the red banners and bright badges of the other 
orders of free masonry, without observation, for they shone 
that day, in primeeval splendor. You would have supposed that 
Solomon had reappeared, arrayed in all his glory, and had sum- 
moned the fraternity of every country, to rebuild the house of the 
Lord in Jerusalem. So large an assemblage of worthy, respecta- 
ble, and distinguished men, wearing the badge of the brotherhood, 
must have convinced the sons of opulence and of pride, as well 
as the haughty philosophers, who are strangers to the art, that the 
principles of the masonic institution deserve respect, if they do 
not command the confidence of the unenlightened. I mention 
this, because there are many men of large estate and some consi- 
deration, who deride the “‘secrets” of the mystic order, which if 
known to them, would at least, teach humility to God and cha- 
rity towards all mankind, and they would find that no man could 
be less virtuous, because he was a mason. I know not the num- 
ber of the procession: It seemed to me, one continued, incessant, 
unbounded line of march, street after street, through successive 
ranks of countless individuals, and along dwellings lighted up by 
eyes and smiles. There was an intensity of pleasure at such con- 
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tinually renewed sights, which by causing too much excitement, 
exhausted the spirits. Time is relative—we may think as much 
sometimes, in an hour, as we can at others, in a day, and the ra- 
idity of thought in this novel situation, caused a coruscation of 
ideas like perpetual flashes of lightning upon the vision. My 
eyes grew wearied with looking around and beholding so many 
bright and dazzling forms which gazed upon us, along the length- 
ened streets I sighed for a cup of cold water, and a seat under 
some shady tree, where I could look for a season only on one ob- 
ject, perhaps my playful child in pursuit of a flower or a butter- 
fly. To catch a smile, however, from a friend, among such a vast 
number of interesting spectators, would still keep the attention 
awake. I was often charmed with the flocks of fine children 
who pressed forward to the windows, or sat on some roof under 
an awning: but amidst all this enchantment, no object appeared 
to me so natural, and so like a home scene, as a family picture 
which I saw in Charlestown:—A mother with an infant in her 
arms, and a number of beautiful children around her, stood ga- 
zing at a chamber window, forming with their curls and roses, a 
lovely sketch of domestic felicity. I pointed out this interestin 
group to a friend who was near me—the mother saw it, blushed, 
and hu her offspring to her bosom. But after all, what can 
y adequate to a day ike this—so different, such a reverse to 
ton fifty years ago. To remind you that the distant notes of 
martial music every now and then swelled on the breeze—that 
every church bell rung with jubilee, and all rag looked gay, 
and joyous and happy, at this sunny hour, would be useless. But 
as it regards the moral painting, to remark to you, that I never 
heard one oath, nor saw one reeling votary of Bacchus, all the 
day, would give you some idea of the sublimity of a celebration, 
in which heaven seemed to look down and smile on a virtuous 


—: 

hen we reached the summit of Bunker Hill, the procession 
marched and countermarched, till several ranks deep we formed 
a circle, having passed through a triumphal arch, near the ground 
destined for the monument. Here we remained for some time, 
while the Grand Master of Masons in Massachusetts, laid the 
corner stone, with the solemn ceremonies of the occasion. Not 
many could be present to see this interesting performance, as the 
Grand Lodge and the members of the Monument Association en- 
circled the spot. During this period, I laid down on the grass, 
and gave myself up to meditations of a lofty kind. They were 
touched with eternity. On every side was a vast multitude. I 
rested on the battle-ground, where fifty years , the father and 
son, brother and friend, side by side, stood in dread array, with 
slavery behind, and almost certain death before, against the finest 
troops of Europe, the veteran champions of a nation which for a 
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thousand years, had filled land and sea with its renown—who 
stood like martyrs, with burning Charlestown on one hand, the 
roud war-ships of the Saxon race on the other, and a grisly = 
anx of bayonets in front, with scarce a hope of success or melan- 
choly chance of retreat to the mountains;—yet doing wonders 
greater than Leonidas, at the straits of Thermopylee. I thought 
not of the terrors of death in their forlorn intrenchment, for pul- 
chrum est pro patria mori—but of their agony for their beloved 
wives and children, beholding them from their native hills, and 
towers, and steeples. Yet that day shook the empire of England 
to its foundation. ““There,” said one of my companions, ‘‘the Bri- 
tish landed; here the immortal spirit of Warren from the battle- 
ground ascended to heaven, to seal with his martyred blood the 
charter of liberty.”” But a thousand reveries and reflections 
came over my mind. The past looked dark and terrible—the 
present was a moment of ecstatic beauty. Over my head the me- 
ridian sun darted a blaze of splendor on every object—not a 
cloud was seen in the cerulean sky, and this majestic orb went 
on shining in his own glory over more than one hundred thou- 
sand spectators, assembled on a spot which commands a most 
extensive and picturesque — of land, hills, and water. 
Among the spectators, were aged soldiers, who had fought here, 
statesmen, who directed the councils of our country, and Lafay- 
ette, the great and good man. I felt lost in the immensity of the 
scene. ‘Though in my boyish days desirous of some humble niche 
in the temple of fame, ambition appeared to vanish now, like a 
dream. I looked forward to futurity—perhaps my country, too 
happy in her present prosperity, like all other republics, like the 
kingdoms and empires of old, which have risen and fallen, might 
hereafter see the uncertainty of human m8 But I meditated 
much on the immense congregation, assembled in Boston, Charles- 
town, and this os mass of so many myriads. Where would 
they be, ere another jubilee was celebrated. I remembered the 
fine description in Herodotus, when Xerxes reviewed his fleets 
and his armies, and then ascending a high hill, sat down ona 
white stone, and Artabanes stood near him; and looking upon all 
the Hellespont covered with ships, and the surrounding country 
of Abydos filled with his troops, he said he was happy. Then he 
looked again, and wept. “Wh do you weep?” said Artabanes/ 
‘*Because,” replied the Persian Monarch, ‘in one hundred years, 
not one of all this countless multitude will be alive.” Thus would 
all these lively and various beings I beheld, in one century be 
gathered to the tombs of their fathers, and other generations 
would assemble, perhaps on this spot, to behold ‘‘the monument,” 
and another Webster rise above the horizon, to eulogize the 
shades of the illustrious dead. How vain then and useless, my 
friend, is the dream of ambition? What is renown among men, 
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but the meteor of an hour? Where is the man, who a few years 
since, was the terror of nations and wonder of the world? The 
voyager who drops a tear at his mausoleum, under the weeping 
alin, at St. ~ <a can tell his history, and leave us to mo- 
ralize. I reflected on the powerful arguments of my favorite 
Beethius in his “‘Consolations of Philosophy,” when he reasoned 
and wrote in prison and in chains, on the nothingness of human 

lory; and all the pees of this day, and the adulation of ten 

ousand voices, appeared like vanity, compared to the resigned, 
humble, and virtuous life of the unknown good man. But you 
will wish me to pause from musing melancholy, and give you 
another view of the theatric celebration of this jubilee. 

I write to you, as I thought and felt at a time, when the season 
of the year, the vast collection of people, and the interest of an 
historical event, which was the corner stone of our national inde- 
pendence, were calculated to inspire the soul with sublime im- 
agery- You must already have seen some splendid descriptions 
of the day, in the public papers; but in such descriptions, that 
stream of thought which passes through the mind of a private in- 
dividual, accustomed to solitude and retirement among the moun- 
tains, is usually passed by. I was roused from my reverie, b 
the order of the grand marshal to form a procession and marc 
forward. We were conducted to-a kind of amphitheatre, situated 
on the declivity of the hill, and prepared for hearing the celebra- 
ted Mr. Webster. As the chief object of my visit was to see La- 
fayette and hear this American orator, I was anxious to procure a 
convenient seat. I well knew that an obscure stranger could ex- 

ct no favor among the great men of the nation and the wise 
men of the east, os were here assembled—but good fortune 
gave me an opportunity in the crowd to see and hear him, though 

e amphitheatre was poorly constructed, as the arched stage at 
the bottom, was much too low for the successive ranks of specta- 
tors to see distinctly, over the heads of those beneath them. The 
stage held, apparently, about one hundred ; on its top, was a large 
gilt eagle; and on each side, a long wing, covered with an awn- 
ing, and filled with belles and beauties, exhibiting a brilliant con- 
stellation of fashion and elegance. There were supposed to be 
about twenty thousand spectators in the audience; but had the 

iz some of the ancient amphitheatres of 
Rome been consulted, in which one hundred thousand persons 
could hear the actor with perfect ease, a large number would 
not have been excluded from the interesting view of the orator. 
The assembly was probably, greater here, than had ever met to- 
— in America, to hear one man. There was at first, some 
ittle murmur in the crowd, from the pressure for seats—but it 
soon died away at the voice of eloquence. 

The Rev. Mr. Thaxter, a chaplain at the battle on this very 
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ground, addressed the Deity. I will not attempt to portray the 
venerable look, penetrating voice, and fervent supplication of this 
holy patriarch of the revolution. There is an excellent account 
of him in the Courier of the 20th of June, by a faithful pencil, as 
“he raised his dry and almust fleshless hands in thankfulness and 
intercession.” ‘The hymn by Mr. Pierpont, which was sung on 
the occasion, was happy; it contained true poetry, which is a rare 
= in a market overflowing with rhymes, without sense, music 
or fancy. 

At last, the orator rose from his seat. A thrilling sensation, ~ 
much like the effect of a highly electrified atmosphere upon me, 
passed through every nerve. e chords of the soul seemed to | 
vibrate. It was a grand sensation, seldom experienced by those 
whose energies are circumscribed by the valley which bounds all 
their hopes and prospects. It was what I had felt in reading my 
favorite Plutarch, before a hard struggle with destiny had chilled 
the enthusiasm of youth. Mr. Webster is a man rather tall, firm 
built, and commanding in his — His countenance is original ; 
to a stranger, it is forbidding. ‘There is something in his forehead, 
eyes and eyebrows, which seems as though his frown would dark- 
en every object he looked at. I am no craniologist, but I have 
seen seveedl busts of Jupiter Olympius, formed from the Athenian 
model, and I never saw any human head which bore so great a 
resemblance to them as Mr. Webster’s. I supposed at first, the 
idea was imaginary, yet on reflection at the time, I became con- 
vinced it had some foundation—their forehead, their brow, the 
contour of their face, in the comparison of memory, appeared alike. 
I know not which would claim the compliment, for the private 
character of the sovereign of the gods would not bear scrutiny, 
while that of the orator, I understand, is irreproachable. His eye 
has great expression; it lightens when he is roused. His gestures 
were his own, not marked by graceful motion, but distinguished 
by their energy and variety; for he uses much action. I never 
heard a voice half so clear and powerful. Perhaps no man in 
New England could have filled the wide compass he did. There 
was no monotony—no theatrical affectation—none of that cant 
which too much attends our public speakers. He borrowed no 
tone from the seminary where he received his education, nor did 
he in the least resemble those who have acquired the peculiar 
monotony of collegiate declamation, and have carried through life 
the same artificial, unnatural voice, whenever called upon to ad- 
dress an audience—an intonation and cadence, which, though 
more fashionable, is not more fascinating than the sepulchral whine 
of some itinerant preachers, who speak as thou ey came from 
the tombs. There is a distinct character and full vibration in 
Mr. Webster’s voice, which arrest the attention powerfully. His 
pronunciation is agreeable to the parliamentary rules of our best 
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guides. In what, then, you will inquire, consists the charm of his 
oratory? I would reply, in a natural, energetic and ardent man- 
ner of delivery. He speaks as though his soul was kindled, and 
poured forth its lucubrations on the world. He feels what he says, 
and others must feel from the chords of sympathy, which he 
touches within them. There is, indeed, no less genius in true 
eloquence, than in poetry. It is a gift of heaven. I do not be- 
lieve it can be acquired—else why, among so many learned public 
speakers at the bar and in the pulpit, do we so seldom hear an 
individual, who can rouse us to ecstacy, or melt us into tears. 
There is much in the voice—in the figure—in the delivery of an 
orator ; but the electric fire of genius must pervade and animate 
the whole, as the electric fluid is supposed to brighten the atmo- 
sphere and beautify creation. 

The address of Mr. Webster, surpassed my expectations. It 
was full of soul. The object of the association—the importance 
of the event he depictured—the vast consequences which have 
followed—the prosperity of our republican institutions, and the 
tribute of respect he paid to the soldiers of the revolution and to 
the noble guest who was present, were all presented in a strong, 
nervous style, and glowing colors. Nor should I forget his elo- 

uent remarks on Greece, where liberty seems again to animate 
the bones of Cherona. You will read this noble specimen of 
American oratory—but you cannot imagine its effect upon the 
immense assembly, whose applauses and whose tears were equally 
at his command. He stood in front of the stage, under the arch- 
ed bower, and the westering sun shot down its beams upon 
his head—but his eagle eye seemed as though it would have looked 
the sun in the face. As the light shone upon his countenance, 
there appeared at times something supernatural about him, and I 
almost relieved the geni.s of ancient eloquence was before me. 
The ages of antiquity hovered about my memory, and all that L 
had read or felt of the irresistible power of those orators, whose 
names have been a schoolboy theme for centuries, rose as fresh to 
recollection, as though I was again revisiting the studies of child- 
hood. I thought of “Marathon, of Platea, of Ceesar dropping his 
papers and cigs, Sv as he mused on Ligarius—but I can 
say no more. Mr. Webster, though not a finished, is a great or- 
ator. I have seen no one like him. I am convinced I never 
heard eloquence before. ‘The impression he made on me, can 
neither be described nor forgotten. ‘Though wearied and ex- 
hausted with heat and thirst and depression, when I sat down to 
listen, yet the mind was so refreshed by such an intellectual feast, 
that fatigue had entirely departed when he finished the address, 
with his last glorious, sublime and animating benediction on his 
country. 

I took my seat at the great feast of four thousand—but neither 
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the wine, nor the music, nor the shouts of the crowd, gave me any 
pleasure. I soon withdrew, and returned to the Hindoo chamber, 
to muse over thé smoke of my cigar, on the various events of a 
single day—contented that Providence had permitted me to see 
what even Lafayette called the “grand spectacle,” and with an 
imagination well stocked with materials for conversation with m 
friends, in that cottage where the woodland and the stream still 
make our village the metropolis of my affections. Night slowly 
came along, and with it that loneliness which a stranger feels, even 
among the multitude, after the curtain has dropped, and the splen- 
did drama, with its great actor, has disappeared. Yet the busy 
scenes of this jubilee—the brilliant procession—the look of La- 
fayette and the voice of Webster, will long be a picture to con- 
template, and a theme for discourse at our firesides, when memo- 
ry’s eye looks back on the years that are past, and traces visions 
which lightened a life of vicissitude. 


AGRICOLA. 


THE JUBILEE OF GENIUS. 


Tue sun had set with unusual splendor on one of the great 
western lakes. The immense expanse of water—the wonderful 
ease through which the steam boat passed along, and the quick- 
ness with which objects, at a considerable distance from each, 
were examined, led me to reflect on the astonishing improve- 
ments of the age in which we live. With these thoughts upon 
my mind, I stretched myself for contemplation and repose, un- 
der an awning, spread to keep off the rays of the sun in the 
day; and the dews of the evening, when the sun had sunk to rest. 
I fell asleep, and the following vision came upon me. A superior 
being came in a blaze of light from the east, and touching me, 
said, arise, and you shall eno something beyond those who qui- 
etly repose around you. ollowed him, and lake after lake 
arose to view, and river after river poured its wave along, and 
the sea-girt shores of many a country were in sight—countless 
steam boats were flying from place to place, and subduing dis- 
tances, as it were, by a miracle. The thought of Fulton rushed 
upon my mind, such as I had seen him when I was but a child; 
when he was struggling against the prejudice of the wise and ex- 
— and also against the sneers of the ignorant and unbe- 

ieving. Be quiet for a while, said my celestial guide—I fathom 
your thoughts—all shall be seen by you—short sighted mortals 
see but in part, and reason but in part. The light grew brighter— 
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the moon was in a glorious fulness—the stars shone with that 
soft lustre which such a night permits, and a joyousness seemed 
extended over all created things. I looked artbund me; every 
thing seemed in motion. All the works of man seemed to pos- 
sess mind, and produced action for our observation and delight. 
Telescopes were extended from lofty observatories, to count the 
stars and to measure the distances of the planets—and the whole 
creation of machinery was in motion. This, said my guide, is 
but the dawn of improvement—the destinies of man are just be- 
ginning to develope themselves—the fruit of the tree of know- 
edge is now eaten to some purpose. Man once grew proud of 
his own inventions, and gave God no homage for his discoveries ; 
now the most successful are the most humble, and the ETERNAL 
source of all things is acknowledged and worshipped—the la- 
bors of man’s hands begin to prosper. This night a susrier of 
the sons of God, who have died like men, is held, that mortals, 
now laboring for the general . “ f catch a glimpse of the 
glories of genius, and of the dignity of man. Look yonder. I 
gazed in profound reverence, =a behold, an immense concourse 
was there. These, said my guide, are those who have labored for 
the advancement of letters, and for the refinements of taste— 
Cadmus was tracing his characters and mending his stylus, to 
give them accuracy and. distinctness—the ware and thoughtful 
were watching his progress, and frequently, I could discern satis- 
faction and delight in their countenances; others were near him, 
who had caught his idea, and were attempting to improve upon 
his divine discovery. Ata considerable distance, filled by those 
history had not recorded, and who were not to me revealed, stood 
Homer, the great first-born of letters, or, at least, first-born of 
those who were permitted to descend to fame—he seemed an in- 
mate with Apotio and the muszs, and held converse with the 
cops as they visited the habitations of men. Had not history told 
me, I should not have supposed him blind, for his face was turn- 
ed to heaven to catch celestial visions, or to listen to immortal 
notes. Pindar poured his song with his wonted fire, but the 
Olympic games had lost much of their interest. Demosthenes 
harangued upon the power of man to overcome natural defects, 
and Socrates talked of virtue and moral beauty, but all the while 
was looking steadfastly upon a group of the graces. Numerous 
female forms, dressed in flowing robes, floated along, with harps 
and other instruments of music, but I could not distinctly de- 
scribe them. I knew the form of Cicero, and listened with de- 
oy to his dissertations on friendship, old age, and the cultivation 
of letters. Amongst them were seen more modern poets and 
orators. Milton walked, pari passu, with Homer, and his song 
had as much epic dignity, and charmed those around him, equally 
with his great prototype. Virgil was more retired, and sat su- 
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preme amidst those who loved pastoral songs, and honored the 
cultivation of the earth. 

The distinguished poets and orators of the middle ages were 
conspicuous, particularly the former; but I was not so well ac- 
quainted with the mortal resemblance they once wore, as to be 
able to trace many of them in the flood of light which surrounded 
them. The lineaments of the countenances of a few of them 
could not be mistaken. Dante had his eye directed to the long 
shadows which fell far up a mountain’s side, and seemed to ex- 
amine the deep and dark caverns with earnestness and severity, 
now glancing to the mouth of Avernus, as if he wished to ex- 
plore the infernal regions again. ‘Tasso was walking to and fro, 
with a disturbed aspect, now stretching his hands to feel the lau- 
rel, and then forgetting all his glories in his affections, was call- 
ing in gentle whispers for the beauties of the house of .Fararri. 
Petrarch seemed distressed at hearing his own sonnets, and colo- 
ring at the name of love, which with him was a mere fiction, was 
trying to compose some sacred melodies worthy the purity of his 
soul and his exalted genius. Their language was as soft and 
balmy as the evening breeze of summer, and those who did not 
know its meaning, were enraptured with its sound, 

The bards of England moved in harmony, and at no great dis- 
tance from those they once considered their masters. Pope was 
reviewing a splendid edition of his works, and looked distressed 
at some of his satires, and now and then you might discover a 
blush, as he suddenly shut down some page which had violated 
decency; but, notwithstanding this, he was treated with great de- 
ference by all in his company. Statesmen were passing to and 
fro, with these poets—Burke, Chatham and Sheridan, were loudly 
claiming for England, high honors in every relation of life. Their 
discourses were not very clearly understood ; but national rights— 
Bengal—Beguins—retrenchments—and other terms of patriotism, 
burst from them in rapid succession. Goldsmith was strolli 
around the hedges and vales, and catching the inspiration which 
this sweet Auburn could afford. Cowper was musing in simple 
and pure devotion, and turning all things to his Maker’s praise. 
Young stood in solemn mood, reading a long epitaph ErerNrry 
had written on Time. Legions of others were re, but I was 
not permitted to stay long enough to mark them individually. I 
asked for Pyron, but my guide said that no one was permitted to 
be seen at the jubilee of genius, but such as had done something 
to make the world wiser and better.” Point out the verse, said he, 
sternly, from the pen of that favorite, which has made your race 
either wiser or more virtuous. I was silent. I again ventured 
to speak to my guide, and inquire, if there were no bards in these 
fields of light, from my own dear country. A light cloud passed 


off, and I saw Dwight with his Conquvest.or Canaan—the lines 
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were brighter than when I read them some years since. Barlow 
held in his hand the Cotums1ap—but it was purged of his revolu- 
tionary notions, and he seemed anxious to conceal some of his en- 
gravings which reflected on the church. Humphrey held some 
scattered leaves before him, which were illumined with thought. 
Many others were in their train, which I was ashamed to own I 
did not know; but I made the best apology in my power,—that 
my country had just begun to honor the votaries of the muse. In 
the rear of the band, a youthful minstrel was seen; and by some 
instinctive power, I knew it was one of the authors of Yamopen. 
An hundred aboriginal warriors waited on his steps, for rescuing 
their virtues from oblivion. Many of those you do not know, 
were unknown to most when living; but had not their lot for- 
bade, they would have “‘waked to ecstacy the living lyre.” The 
day of yqur muse is to come. Already an hundred minstrels have 
struck their harps, and the high places of literature are occupied 
by these sons and daughters of song. 

I cast my eyes to another es and the votaries of science 
and philosophy were there. —— was kindling the flames 
for his hecatomb, in gratitude for his discoveries, and new geo- 
metrical forms and demonstrations were scattered around him. 
Archimides had his mechanic powers by his side; his newly in- 
vented screw attracted much attention, but the great inventor 
was looking about for a place to fix his lever to move the world. 
Gallileo was watching the vibrations of the pendulum, and his 


soul seemed te with the admeasurement of time. At length 


my eye caught the form of Fulton, not as I had seen him When I 
was quite a boy, with a downcast look, perplexed and tired with 
struggling to bring his*steam engine to perfection; but more ex- 
hausted by attempting to remove the prejudices of the world 
against his plans. ‘The whole community were then looking on 
the inventor with emotions of pity, as one wasting the powers of a 
fine mind upon impussibilities. Now his sparkling eye seemed to 
extend to every lake, river, and sea, and the steam vessels, as 
they glided along, did homage to his genius. In his train, inven- 
tors were collected beyond my ability to number. Not far from 
the inventors, poets, &c., were seen the philosophers of the mind. 
The tutor of ‘Alesender was smiling at the niceties of his own sys- 
tem of reasoning. Some of the sophists were with him, fearing 
that he would give up all his acute distinctions, on which their 
fame had been built. le and Locke were in close conversation 
upon innate ideas, and, all subjects relating to the modes of 
obtaining knowledge. Lord Verulam approached and joined in 
the discussion. Reed and Stewart were crowding up to be heard, 
and were respectfully received; but in these ons of pure and 
exact justice, the grades of intelligence and merit are not marked 
precisely as with us on earth. Bacon and Locke were still supe- 
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rior to these great men. It would been worth spending an age 
in hearing these mighty spirits expatiate upon the capacities of 
man, on the powers of his mind, and all the intricacies of meta- 
persons so alluring to the inquisitive—but this was not allowed. 

age Franklin was here also, putting questions, dictated by com- 
mon sense, which required much ingenuity to answer. I had seen 
him a moment before, amongst the great philosophers of nature, 
playing with the lightnings as they flashed across the heavens. 
At a greater distance from me, ink more dimly seen, were the 
pious of all ages and nations. The prophets and priests were 
commingled, and formed one assembly. The sounds of prayer 
and praise reached every ear; but what creed they supported, or 
from whom they came, could not be distinctly understood. They 
were full of adoration and love. This was enough—I inquired no 
further. The repose and the animation of these figures, which 
were so sweetly biended together, can only be found in holy men. 

The smallest of all the classes I could find, were the disinter- 
ested patriots. Some in ancient costumes appeared ; but I saw, or 
thought I saw, something rough and unfinished in them—but there 
were a few I took to be the Sidneys and the Hampdens of the 
other side of the water. Washington and his cotemporaries were 
seen remote and shadowy, not t their merits were not suffi- 
ciently conspicuous, but they were kindly removed from me, that 
I might not be too particular, at this early day of our history. 
The next jubilee will present them in full relief. The great 
chymists were at a little distance, laboring at one great furnace 
for new results. Friar Bacon was chief—the first who gave com- 
mon sense a place in the dreams of the alchymist. Priestly, 
Lavoiser, and a host of others, were torturing nature for respon- 
ses—and they flowed more rapidly than from the mouth of any 
other oracle. 

File upon file of these benefactors of mankind, who had gather- 
ed what had been known, and at the same time enlarged the 
bounds of the arts and sciences by new discoveries, were all 
around us; but I had lingered so long in the celestial abode, that 
either mortal sense could bear no more, or the patience of a su- 
perior being was exhausted. I was reminded that this glimpse 
must for this time suffice; but as I reluctantly left the ground, I 
could not refrain from making two inquires. ‘The first was an 
explanation of the twinkling lights, which, like fire-flies in a sum- 
mer evening, seemed fluttering all around us. These, said my 
guide, are those amiable creatures who were the amateurs of ge 
nius while they were on earth, and are permitted to follow here for 
enjoyment—they, in life, thought themselves men of talents, and 
were fond of the popular favorites of the day ; but having no fixed 
principles of love or admiration, they have none now. The 
changes they now make in fluttering about, is only an emblem of 
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were brighter than when I read them some years since. Barlow 
held in his hand the Cotums1ap—but it was purged of his revolu- 
tionary notions, and he seemed anxious to conceal some of his en- 
gravings which reflected on the church. Humphrey held some 
scattered leaves before him, which were illumined with thought. 
Many others were in their train, which I was ashamed to own I 
did not know; but I made the best apology in my power,—that 
my country had just begun to honor the votaries of the muse. In 
the rear of the band, a youthful minstrel was seen; and by some 
instinctive power, I knew it was one of the authors of Yamopen. 
An hundred aboriginal warriors waited on his steps, for rescuing 
their virtues from oblivion. Many of those you do not know, 
were unknown to most when living; but had not their lot for- 
bade, they would have “‘waked to ecstacy the living lyre.” The 
day of yqur muse is to come. Already an hundred minstrels have 
struck their harps, and the high places of literature are occupied 
by these sons and daughters of song. 

I cast my eyes to another quarter, and the votaries of science 
and philosophy were there. agoras was kindling the flames 
for his hecatomb, in gratitude for his discoveries, and new geo- 
metrical forms and demonstrations were scattered around him. 
Archimides had his mechanic powers by his side; his newly in- 
vented screw attracted much attention, but the great inventor 
was looking about for a place to fix his lever to move the world. 
Gallileo was watching the vibrations of the pendulum, and his 
soul seemed laboring with the admeasurement of time. At length 
my eye caught the form of Fulton, not as I had seen him when I 
was quite a boy, with a downcast look, perplexed and tired with 
struggling to bring his*steam engine to perfection; but more ex- 
hausted by attempting to remove the prejudices of the world 
~— his plans. The whole community were then looking on 

e inventor with emotions of pity, as one wasting the powers of a 
fine mind upon impussibilities. Now his sparkling eye seemed to 
extend to every lake, river, and sea, and the steam vessels, as 
they glided along, did homage to his genius. In his train, inven- 
tors were collected beyond my ability to number. Not far from 
the inventors, ts, &c., were seen the philosophers of the mind. 


The tutor of Alexander was smiling at the niceties of his own sys- 

tem of reasoning. Some of the sophists were with him, fearing 

that he would = up all his acute distinctions, on which their 
uilt 


fame had been . le and Locke were in close conversation 
upon innate ideas, and all subjects relating to the modes of 
obtaining knowledge. Lord Verulam approached and joined in 
the discussion. Reed and Stewart were crowding up to be heard, 
and were respectfully received; but in these regions of pure and 
exact justice, the grades of intelligence and merit are not marked 
precisely as with us on earth. Bacon and Locke were still supe- 
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rior to these great men. It would been worth spending an age 
in hearing these mighty spirits expatiate upon the capacities of 
man, on the powers of tis mind, and all the intricacies of meta- 
physics, so alluring to the inquisitive—but this was not allowed. 

age Franklin was here also, putting questions, dictated by com- 
mon sense, which required much ingenuity to answer. I had seen 
him a moment before, amongst the great philosophers of nature, 
playing with the lightnings as they flashed across the heavens. 
At a greater distance from me, and more dimly seen, were the 
pious of all ages and nations. The prophets and priests were 
commingled, and formed one assembly. The sounds of prayer 
and praise reached every ear; but what creed they supported, or 
from whom they came, could not be distinctly understood. They 
were full of adoration and love. This was enough—I inquired no 
further. The repose and the animation of these figures, which 
were so sweetly blended together, can only be found in holy men. 

The smallest of all the classes I could find, were the disinter- 
ested patriots. Some in ancient costumes appeared ; but I saw, or 
thought I saw, something rough and unfinished in them—but there 
were a few I took to be the Sidneys and the Hampdens of the 
other side of the water. Washington and his cotemporaries were 
seen remote and shadowy, not that their merits were not suffi- 
ciently conspicuous, but they were kindly removed from me, that 
I might not be too particular, at this early day of our history. 
The next jubilee wil present them in full relief. The great 
chymists were at a little distance, laboring at one great furnace 
for new results. Friar Bacon was chief—the first who gave com- 
mon sense a place in the dreams of the alchymist. Priestly, 
Lavoiser, and a host of others, were torturing nature for respon- 
ses—and they flowed more rapidly than from the mouth of any 
other oracle. 

File upon file of these benefactors of mankind, who had gather- 
ed what had been known, and at the same time enlarged the 
bounds of the arts and sciences by new discoveries, were all 
around us; but I had lingered so long in the celestial abode, that 
either mortal sense could bear no more, or the patience of a su- 
perior being was exhausted. I was reminded that this glimpse 
must for this time suffice; but as I reluctantly left the ground, I 
could not refrain from making two inquires. The first was an 
explanation of the twinkling lights, which, like fire-flies in a sum- 
mer evening, seemed fluttering all around us. These, said my 
guide, are those amiable creatures who were the amateurs of ge 
nius while they were on earth, and are permitted to follow here for 
enjoyment-—they, in life, thought themselves men of talents, and 
were fond of the popular favorites of the day ; but having no fixed 
principles of love or admiration, they have none now. The 
changes they now make in fluttering about, is only an emblem of 
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their former fickleness. The second inquiry was concerning a 
large number of heads seen above a cloud, which seemed to serve 
at once for a seat and a screen for the greatest part of the body, 
but were too distant for accurate examination, and no magnifying 
lens was hung around my neck. Those, said my guide, are only 
images of the great artists now living on earth, and who, on the 
next jubilee, will be here, disembodied spirits. The man you 
saw on the highest seat was Sir Humphry Davy, and those near 
him, such as are now distinguished for their discoveries. It was 
La Place who held the telescope over his shoulder, and Perkins 
who was in the rear, busy at every thing. That quick motioned, 
sprightly, poetical moving man, in the rear, who is now busy in 
calculating the claims each individual, by prudence, has on time, 
is your own great mathematician. See with what profound re- 
spect La Place and all the savans regard him. I began to count 

ese, and look at that, and run back in my memory their differ- 
ent degrees of honor, and from whence they were derived, when 
I was notified that the hour of departure was at hand. As I took 
the last gaze, Fulton looked up and gave me a bow of recognition ; 
and the electrical effect produced by this distinction was such, 
that I tremblingly awoke, and found [ was moving in the Phenix 
steam boat at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 





POETRY. 


TOMORROW. 


Tomorrow—what a word is this! 
Comes it in joy or sorrow clad— 
Radiant with smiles and laughing bliss, 
Or with depression, dark and sad ? 
Tells it of joys that soon must fade, 
Of love, that soon is doomed to die, 
Of hopes, all withered and decayed, 
Whose spring was immortality ? 

Oh no—it speaks of future years ; 
Years when affection binds her chain, 
And grief, with all her train of fears, 
Looks up and smiles—nor weeps again 
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To E**** | iahehehahahehabilated 


I thought, when I first heard thy potent shell, 
The harps of heaven in full delicious chime, 
Were mingling with the thunders’ roll sublime ;— 
My spirit trembled, and obeyed the spell ; 
Subdued beneath its wonder-working force. 

I listened,—scarcely knowing whence its source ; 
Awe-struck,—bewildered,—I could only feel 
That it was—Power: But when the mazy reel 
In which my senses danced, had passed away, 
And when I saw,—no heavenly choirs’ array, 

But thee,—a maid in womanhood’s first dawn, 





Pure as a vestal’s blushes, virgin-born,— 
Exalted passion glowing in thine eye, 
Thy grace, and thy child-like simplicity, 
Admiring, I exclaimed, Oh genius! who can tell 
Wide-wandering spirit, where most thou lovest to dwell !— 
We know, thou ’erst enkindled Shakspeare’s fire, 
And strung the seraph chords of Handel’s lyre ; 
And thou hast made thy home in classic bower ; 
Yet now, inscrutable, mysterious power ;— 
Now, in a simple maid we hear, we see 
The very voice, and life of thy divinity. 
A. M. 





SHE WAS BEAUTIFUL. 


She was beautiful—but not in feature : 

it was the soul’s loveliness that played 
Upon her cheek and glistened in her eye; 
For when she spoke, light, life and joy 
Were centered there. She was tender 
Even as Spring’s first blossoms ; and as 
Transient too, for like them she withered, 
And scarcely Hope had painted what she 
Would be, when what she was 

Appeared before us—cold, senseless clay. 
Oh if night could speak; if it-could tell 

Of each dread deed performed in its dark chambers, 
How would affection shudder: The mother 
Bending in mute grief over her darling— 
The husband, wife, and child—all, all 

Are ministering the last sad offices of love, 
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Useful Arts, Inventions, and Improvements. 


What is Life, and what is Love? 
A cold, dull reality—a waste of feelings— 
Unknown, unrequited. 


A FAREWELL. 


Far in the regions of the west, 
There is for me a spot of rest; 

And there an endless summer smiles 
Upon the lone Pacific isles. 


No brighter streams or fresher glades 
Allure me to their lonely shades— 
But I would dwell beyond the main, 
Where solitude and silence reign. 


Though I would live and die alone, 
My heart is not insensate grown— 
That can a fair inconstant tell, 
Too early lost, and loved too well. 


USEFUL ARTS, INVENTIONS, AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


[From Transactions of the American Philosophical Society.] 


An easy and expeditious method of dissipating the Noxious Va- 
pour commonly found in Wells and other Subterranean Places. 
By Ebenezer Robinson, of Philadelphia. 


Arter various unsuccessful trials, I was led to consider how I 
could convey a large quantity of fresh air from the top to the 
bottom of the well, supposing that the foul would necessarily 
give way to the pure air. With this view, I procured a pair of 
smiths’ bellows fixed in a wooden frame, so as to work in the 
same manner as at the forge. This apparatus being placed at the 
edge of the well, one end of a leather tube (the hose of a fire en- 
gine) was closely adapted to the nose of the bellows, and the other 
end was thrown into the well, reaching within one foot of the bot- 
tom. At this time, the well was so infected, that a candle would 
not burn at a short distance from the top; but after blowing with 
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iny bellows only half an hour, the candle burnt bright at the bot- 
tom! Then I proceeded without further difficulty in the work, 
and finished my well. 

Wells are often made in a very slight manner, owing to the 
difficulty in working in them, and there have been several fatal 
instances of the danger attending workmen; but by the above 
method there is neither difficulty nor danger in completing the 
work with the utmost solidity. 

It is obvious, that in cleansing vaults, and in working in other 
subterraneous places, subject to damps, as they are called, the 
same method must be attended with the same beneficial effects. 


WOOL OF THE AMERICAN BISON. 
From Minutes of the Proceedings of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting 


Agriculture. 

Mr. Keating, secretary of the society, at a late meeting, pre- 
sented a specimen of the wool of the American Bison, from the 
Red River of Lake Winnepeck. It was taken from next the skin, 
and when on the animal, is covered with long hair. In color, it 
resembles the fur of a mouse, and in feel and composition is pre- 
cisely similar to the fur of the South American Vicuna—like 
that, it is employed in the manufacture of hats in England, where 
it sells for a high price. See further particulars, in Mr. Keating’s 
‘Narrative of the Expedition to the Source of St. Peter’s River,” 
vol. 2, page 65. 


EPILEPSY. 


A physician of Tribal, near Soran, has discovered that the root 
of the common wormwood is an efficacious medicine in opueeey 
He recommends gathering this plant in autumn, drying it in 
shade without being washed, ond, not pulverizing it till it is want- 
ed for use. It should be administered in the form of powder, as soon 
as signs of the approach of the fit are manifested. To an adult, 
it may be given in a dose from fifty to seventy grains, in a warm 
liquid. After the patient has taken the medicine, he should go to 
bed and cover himself up, and not remove from it till the perspi- 
ration has ceased. English Publication. 


a 


ANTIDOTE AGAINST POISONS. 


A correspondent of the London Literary Gazette, alluding to 
the numerous cases of death by accidental ac ewe and parti- 
cularly to the melancholy fate of the late royal academician, Mr. 
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Owen, adds:—I may venture to affirm there is scarce even a cot- 
tage in this country, that does not contain an invaluable, certain 
and immediate remedy for such events, which is nothing more 
than a dessert unated of made mustard, mixed in a tumbler of 
warm water, and drank immediately: it acts as an instantaneous 
emetic, is always ready, and may be used with safety in any case 
where one is required. By a mistake, where a gentleman took a 
full ounce of poison instead of salts, the castors were fortunately 
at hand, and no doubt a valuable life was preserved to his family, 
by giving the mustard directly. By making this simple antidote 

nown, you may be the means of saving many a fellow-creature 
from an untimely end. 


SIAMAN’S IMPROVEMENT ON THE PROCESS OF MAKING BRANDY FROM 
POTATOES. 


The introduction of this process, which has been adopted in 
many parts of Germany, and in the North of Europe, has been re- 
commended to the Swedish government, by M. Berzelius, and to 
the Danish government, by Professor Oersted. From the trials 
made at Copenhagen, it would appear that one third more brandy 
is produced, than by the usual processes. In Professor Oersted’s 
report, we find the following account of the process:—The pota- 
toes are put into a close wooden vessel, and exposed to the action 
of steam, which heats them more than boiling water. The pota- 


toes can thus be reduced to the finest paste with facility, it bein 
only necessary to stir them with an iron instrument firvisliod 
with cross pieces. Boiling water is then added to the paste, and 
afterwards a little potash, rendered caustic by quick lime. This 
dissolves the vegetable albumen, which opposes the complete con- 
version of the potatoe starch into a fluid. Professor Oersted frees 
the potatoe brandy from its page flavor by means of the chlo- 


rate of potash, which is said to make it equal to the best brandy 
made from wine. Gill’s Technical Repository. 


PRESERVATION OF SEEDS. 


The late Dr. Roxburgh, when in India, appears to have been in 
the habit of putting up the various seeds, which among other things 
he wished to send home to England, in an envelope of gum ara- 
bic; this was coated with a thick covering of which hardened 
around them; and he was informed by Sir John Pringle, the Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, that the seeds had been received in 
a better state of preservation, particularly the mimosas, than he 
had ever seen the same kinds arrive from countries equally dis- 


tant. 
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Seeds may likewise be preserved by causing them to be wrapped 


in an absorbent paper, and 


acked in raisins or brown sugar. 


They will keep longer in the husk or pod than when left naked. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


Tus science has been most wretch- 
edly neglected in this country, until 
within a few years. Large sums have 
been expended upon tasteless and 
comfortless dwelling houses, and much 
money on public buildings. Even our 
shops, barns and out-houses, have 
been expensive, without the semblance 
of convenience; and elegance, in any 
of them, was out of the question. 
Some have attempted to account for 
this negligence in building, from the 
fact, that we were too busy in settling 
our political and municipal rights to 
attend to this, as well as some other 
matters of taste. In the early history 
of this Commonwealth, Sir Henry 
Vane brought out with him an archi- 
tect, who continued to reside here af- 
ter Sir Henry went home—but it was 
then a day of bad taste in England— 
a sort of mongrel style was in vogue, 
such as was exhibited in the old Julien 
House, which, it is said, was planned 
by this very architect. Some few 
buildings, erected in the next age, 
were not so destitute of taste; but 
most were still very bad, considered 
in any light but that of strength, and 
in this particular they were admira- 
ble. The public taste is now changing, 
as rapidly as we can expect, consider- 
ing how many obstacles there have 
been and still are to overcome. The 
professed architects are not answera- 
ble for the slow progress of improve- 
ment. They are not left to follow their 
own taste and judgment. Every man 


must have something of his own in the 
building he erects, and public buildings 
are often under the direction of com- 
mittees, who change a roof, strike off 
a few feet from a wing, or alter this 
column a little, in an order, either for 
the sake of directing, or the order not 
seeming to them quite faultless. The 
Grecian, with them, is too simple, the 
Gothic dreadfully dull, or something 
in every one is out of place. Per- 
haps it is wrong to say so much—Par- 
ris, Willard, and others, are strug- 
gling for better things, and have been 
wonderfully successful, as St. Paul’s 
Church, the United States’ Branch 
Bank, numerous recently erected man- 
sion houses, and the great improve- 
ments making by the city authorities, 
can bear witness. The mayor has 
some smack of architectural taste in 
him, and the city is reaping the bene- 
fit of it. Our churches will yet admit 
of great improvements. These build- 
ings are considered too much as mere 
private property, ever to become so 
splendid as in other places, where 
they are mostly public property. In 
the city of Montreal, a city which is 
now exhibiting strong marks of im- 
provement, the Catholics have com- 
menced a church on the boldest and 
finest scale, and when finished, a sight 
of it will be worth a journey from 
Boston to that place. Our readers 
will be gratified with the following 
description of the plan, from, as we 
understand, the architect who is now 
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superintending the erection of the edi- 
fice. 


Tuts structure is a chaste and cor- 
rect specimen of Gothic architecture, 
selected in part from some of the best 
models now existing in Europe, of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. It fronts on St. Joseph 
Street and the Place d’Armes, and is 
placed upon the natural soil, there be- 
img a declivity of 13 feet from west to 
east. Its length in that direction is 255 
feet, and its breadth 134 feet, from 
north to south. It will have six tow- 
ers, so arranged that each flank will 
present three, the east end two, and 
the principal front on the west, will 
present two, each 200 feet in height; 
the towers are of a quadrangular form, 
with an octangular buttress placed at 
the angles of each, terminating at the 
top in conical pinnacles. The curtain, 
or space between the front towers, is 
73 feet by 119 feet in height, crown- 
ed with embattled parapets. There 
will be five public and three private 
entrances to the first floor, and four 
to the galleries; so that ten thousand 
people, the number the edifice wiil 
contain, may assemble and disperse 
in the space of a few minutes, through 
spacious doors and avenues. 

The eastern window of the high al- 
tar is 32 feet by 64, separated by shafts 
ito five compartments, subdivided by 
mullions into pannelled trefoiled trace, 
intended for stained glass. This win- 
dow will be seen to great advantage 
from the front entrance, together with 
a perspective view of the flank win- 
dows, the side galleries, and the groin- 
ed ceiling, 80 feet in height. The 
vaults of the ceiling are supported in 
part by a double range of grouped co- 
lumns; from these spring the grounds 
of the ceiling, intersected by bas relief 
rails, disposed diagonally over the 
vaults, which form the groins into 
grand and decorated compartments. 
There will be seven altars, so placed 
that all can be seen from the front en- 
trance. The high altar is seen ina 


direct line nearly at the extremity of 
the same, elevated in the chancel 5 
feet above the floor of the church, en- 
compassed on three sides by semicir- 
cular seats for the clergy, &c. 


The 
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floor will be an inclined plane, from 
the front entrance to the high altar, 
which will contribute to the general 
aspect. The whole of the interior is 
arranged for every possible conve- 
nience, and disposed of so as to pro- 
duce the most pleasing and grand ef- 
fect; and will be warmed with hot air 
conveyed from furnaces, placed in 
apartments under the floor. 

All the exterior will be faced with 
hewn stone of an excellent quality, 
and a hue well adapted to the Gothic 
style. The flanks will be decorated 
with buttresses, corresponding in form 
with those of the towers, and crowned 
on the top with finales; they will be 
hollow, to answer for chimnies The 
windows in the flanks consist of one 
range, finished in the same style as 
the eastern window. The building 
will be surrounded with a spacious ter- 
race, upon which are the entrances to 
all the apartments. This terrace will 
form the line of St. Joseph and Notre 
Dame Streets, the building will recede 
on the terrace in front about 40 feet, 
from which there is a flight of steps to 
the portal, which is formed by an ar- 
cade consisting of three arches, each 
19 feet by 47 in height. From this 
arcade there will be five entrances to 
the church, two of which lead to the 
galleries. Over this arcade is placed 
another of the same form, which con- 
nects the towers and piers, between 
which there are trefoil canopy-headed 
niches, intended for marble figures in 
alto relievo. At the termination of 
the front, between the towers, there 
will be a promenade 75 feet by 25, 
elevated 172 feet above the surface of 
the square, to which there will be a 
safe and easy access, which will com- 
mand a delightful view of the river St. 
Lawrence, and the surrounding coun- 
try. The front towers are intended for 
chime bells, clocks, observatories, &c. 





A Sermon, preached in St. Paul's 
Church, Boston, before the Massa- 
chusetts Episcopal Missionary Soci- 
ety, at their annual meeting, June 
15, 1825. By Rev. T. Strong, Rec- 
tor of St. James’ Church, Greenfield. 


AccorDiIne to our canons, we have 
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nothing to do with sermons, but as 
literary productions. We confess, how- 
ever, that we are delighted when we 
find a sermon written with strength, 
good sense and taste, whatever may 
be the author’s creed, if within the 
pale of the christian church. The ser- 
mon before us, we think can be read 
with pleasure by any one. It is a 
fresh, pure, pious, animated strain of 
sentiment, upon a subject on which 
there is a considerable difference of 
opinion; but the writer has caught 
nothing of the spirit of the condemna- 
tory clauses of the Athanasian creed 
in his production, while his thoughts 
flow with freedom, and are expressed 
with manliness and vigor. We consider 
the pulpit as a high, religious, moral 
school, as susceptible of improvement 
in the means and modes of diffusing 
intelligence, and of cherishing virtue, 
as our common schools are in their 
method of teaching elementary learn- 
ing. This improvement has commen- 
ced, and is making rapid progress. 
The first symptoms of this happy im- 
provement were discovered in the 
dawn of a better taste in the style of 
writing sermons, and in a better atten- 
tion to pulpit eloquence. Mr. Strong 
we have long known and highly re- 
spected; but we had never before seen 
any of his literary productions, and 
hope this will not be the last, by vol- 
umes. 


The Law and Practice of Real Actions, 
with an appendix of Practical Forms. 
By ‘Asahel Stearns, Professor of Law 
at Cambridge University. Cam- 
bridge. 1824. 


THE work is printed on good paper, 
and is a specimen of neat typography. 
it is in itself a valuable acquisition to 
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the profession. The style is neat, and 
the whole work is written with great 
plainness and precision, which shew 
the scholar and accurate lawyer. 

The substance of the volume was 
contained in a course of lectures, de- 
livered to the law students at the uni- 
versity, and as the author modestly 
observes, the work is intended for the 
student and the young practitioner; 
but I am well persuaded, that none of 
the profession, however old and gray 
in practice, can read the volume with- 
out instruction and much satisfaction. 
Mr. Stearns has stript the subject of 
all artificial reasoning, or explained 
the nature of Real Actions, so as to 
bring them within the compass of 
plain common sense 

The doctrine of Real Actions has 
generally been an appalling doctrine 
to the student, and has remained a 
mystery to a great portion of lawyers. 
This volume, with its references, in a 
short period, with vigilant application, 
will afford more knowledge to the stu- 
dent or practitioner, than years of 
careful research in books filled with 
feudal principles and distinctions, 
which require great labor and muck 
time to understand, and when well 
understood, are found generally to be 
wholly inapplicable to our law and 
practice. 

If the professor in his lectures be- 
fore the law students at the university, 
be equally happy upon all branches of 
the law as he has been in his book, 
these students have superior and even 
enviable advantages, to qualify them 
for an arduous profession. They have 
an instructer to guide their researches, 
to solve difficulties and explain the 
most abstruse and important positions 
of practice. We hope that young gen- 
tlemen will avail themselves of these 
advantages, and exhibit claims upon 
public patronage by their learning and 
JSidelity. These alone, in this day of 
rapid improvement of every thing use- 
ful,- will give fame and respectability. 

The appendix in this book contains 
a great variety of forms, suited to al- 
most every possible case. The notes 
are copious and highly interesting ; 
and the work need only to be read by 
the profession, and its merits will be 
universally acknowledged. 
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TO PATRONS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


A considerable portion of this third. number of our Magazine has been got 
up in our absence, and of course, although our printer is a patient man, and 
wonderfully clever iu spelling cramp words, yet there are some manuscripts, 
and ours amongst the rest, too bad for the sphynx himself to unriddle. We 
must substitute when we cannot decipher, and this is a difficult task for any 
one. Some errors, therefore, may have crept into this number, but the prin- 
ter is not answerable for them. 

We have discovered that the writer of the essay on the “Vatural Rights of 
Woman,” is a lady who resides near us— 


“She reads much: 
She is a great observer,—and she looks 
Quite through the deeds of men.” 





If her thoughts do not meet the views of all our readers, still every one will 
find that she is a woman of no ordinary powers of intellect, and has given her 
opinions with pith and point. We were the more particularly happy to see 
this communication, as we intend soon to touch upon the subject of female ed- 
ucation in this work; and if some of her opinions are not in consonance with 
our own, it is certainly proper to hear all sides of so momentous a subject, for 
we are not vain enough to set up our judgment as the Procrustean-bed to mea- 
sure the precise dimensions of what has been or what ought to be done in the 
case. It is a general opinion, that much is yet to be done, before we shall 
reach a proper system of female education; and women should have a full 
share in the discussions which must preceile any improvements in the forms or 
in the principles of the instruction of their own sex. Much has been effected. 
Some of the first elementary schools which are to be found in our country, are 
under the charge of females. It is only the higher branches of education, and 
the direction of female pursuits after the age of common pupilage, which make 
the subject of consideration —We hope to hear from our correspondent often. 

The author of “.4 Visit to the Metropolis” will accept our thanks for his com- 
munication. It cannot fail to be interesting to all who did, and to all who did 
not, witness the “grand spectacle.’’ Agricola has drawn a splendid picture of 
the scene of the 17th of June last, and given it in strong colors—but is there 
an unimperishable painting of all the great masters in which the coloring is 
feeble? A slight touch in crayons may be beautiful for a moment, but can 
have uo lasting fame. 

To the poets, male and female, who have honored us with the offspring of 
their muse, we tender our thanks. We shall at all times treat them as the 
“fancier” of the feathered tribe does his tuneful charge, when along the “sun- 
ny isles’’ he catches the bird of paradise, and suffers not the rude blast to ruf- 
fle its plumage. The dove, the red-breast, and the young eagle, may light 
upon our hand without fear of rudeness, until they can find a better resting 
place. 

From the author of the elegant “Remarks on Music,” we trust we shall hear 
again. 

For our own part of the labor of this number, we indulge “nor hope nor 
fear’’—excepting to hope that the consolation which the learned and playful 
Father O’Leary offered Counsellor Curran, will not be offered us. The coun- 
sellor had written a political pamphlet, and was anxious for its popularity. 
** Be easy, my child,” said the pious wit—“ for those few who have the patience 
to read you, will have the magnanimily to forgive you.” 

Our readers may expect the portrait of a distinguished individual in our next, 
with a memoir. 





